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Model ‘‘69 T”’ Completely Equipped 


4 
ee 


Self Starter Timken Bearings Warner Speedometer 




























30 Horsepower Center Contrel Mohair Top and Boot , 
5-Passenger Touring Car Remy Magneto Clear Vision Wind A 
110-inch Wheel Base Prestolite Tank Shield 


VERY one seems willing to of fun out of the late summer and 

— the oe pl 1913 early autumn. 

values have broken all exist- 
ing price records—most of which There are over 2000 Overland 
were held by this company. This dealers. Each one is given so many 
car, at this price, with its remark- cars, consequently he has just so 
ably complete equipment of mod- many ee — - _— 
ern accessories, gave the automo- you ae in vill h wi im me 
bile world an unexpected thrill. quicker you Wit nave your Car. 
We have again reduced the scale of The exceptional value of this 
market prices and nothing but our model has made such a profound 
huge annual production of 40,000cars impression on the public (not only 
has made this industrial feat possible. in America, but all over the world) 


that our immediate shipping orders 
are treble that of our present produc- 
tion. Weare shipping 150 cars a day. 
500 a day would not fill our imme- 
diate orders. 


We have but one problem before 
us—supplying the demand. And in 
this connection we wish to make a 
suggestion. Get your order in early. 
There are many months of perfect 


motoring weather ahead of you be- If you do not know who the 
fore the cold weather closes in on Overland dealer is in your vicinity 
yourautomobile pleasures, and those write us for his name and address. 
who book their ‘‘69’’ order early — Also we will be glad to send you a 
that is, right now—will get their car 1913 catalogue. Please ask for book 
in sufficient time to get a whole lot B 29. 


The Willys-Overland Company 

7 s Toledo, Ohio 
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‘ Sy 
{ Model ‘‘71T” Completely Equipped \p ~4 IXWA 
’ 

‘| Complete Electric Lighting Timken Bearings Warner Speedometer 2 7 A AN Mf s 
: : Outfit, Generator and peters ene - Mohair Top and Boot Roos y 
le: \ 1eel Base inches Jeo 7s ZS ON 
y / \p y rig Battery Brewster green body, ivory rv reas Tne 7 ~74 AD 
: \\W/A\c \ i : elf Starter striped, nickel plated and cee ; iN ) \ 
ie 9) ODE NIKL® WATOYO p 
an RODS 
iN ) , q( y \ HIS car is another Overland wanting a much larger family tour- ( » S7, 

YA HS 8 o value which astonished the ing car. We have incorporated into } 

N \W gy \ . ° ° . / yy \ 
i \ EOIN Al public in general and as- it every modern, practical and ad- ON (i: 
: LOK QAK MAOKODK gee ™ ee in particular. eng’ cage ses =“ saeeee. Rajon ; 
: < YF) SIH, This, too, knocks to atoms all pre- It is fully equipped with the very I SKEA CREEK 

x 7, (\Px vious ae —— hundred best of rhe Aan This — I eSZILDS - 

JAW /A\s SIAN and seventy-five dollars now buys top—windshield—starter—gas tan \ 

i \\ /| A( i) \\\ you an automobile, large enough, —speedometer—in fact, every prac- Yi G 

WAOXE py big enough, powerful enough,sound tical accessory made for automo- YX 

— pe enough and complete enough to biles. Nothing is lacking. It is “ 

OA compare in service, endurance and a oe ar gree 

) Ay Y WA\I//p comfort with any car made regard- This means all lights—head, side 

9 \\ ELAN SAW less of price and tail. It has a very long wheel 

Wetonl Vagos The above detailed specifications base—a remarkably powerful forty- 

oon = epee explain the value in a concise way. five horsepower motor—and big 

DOK IDpeoxi Here are the facts which repre- tires. 

| Wh YA\ /fp\ sent this most remarkable motor The body of this car is finished 

\\ Mi/ N\A car value. in rich dark Brewster green. All 

lao olao on For precisely the same reason metal parts are heavily nickel plated 

—a—9 —— that we can take what is the aver- and trimmed in dead black. In ap- 













age $1200 market value and give it pearance this is probably one of the 
to you for $985, so can we take the most magnificent cars ever built. 
average $1800 market value and Deliveries prompt, providing 
give it to you for $1475. you take immediate action. Cata- 

This model was designed to logue on request. Please ask for 
meet the requirements of those book B 29. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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| Arnold Bennett 


Where are you going in 
Life and what are you 
going to do when you get 
there? 
Says you are going to 
Timbuctoo, that you have 
a very hazy idea of your 
destination and that 
don’t know wy you are 
going — You only know 


you 


you are going ! 


Arnold Bennett has written 
“The Case of the Plain Man” 
for the October METRO- 
POLITAN. It’s clever, as 
clever as anything Bennett has 
written, which is saying much. 
It is also loaded withtruth. It 
will make you squirm but you 
will marvel at its clearness and 
common sense. Self-examina- 
tion isaconscience-lash to most 
of us but like the jalap of your 
school-days “‘it will do you 
good.” Don’t miss “The Case 
of the Plain Man’ if you want 
the truth even when it hurts. 


You will find this October MET RO- 
POLITAN the livest magazine you 
ever laid your bands on. In addition to 
Arnold Bennett, Helen Keller writes on 
‘©The Modern Woman,’ Morris Hill- 
quit on Socialism, F. W. McConaughy 
on **Save the Nation!’’ Maude Rad- 
ford Warren on «*The New Ireland.’ 
And there are a number of complete 
stories—the kind you talk about, in the 


METROPOLITAN 


for October 
ALL NEWSDEALERS 





15 CENTS 


Introductory Offer 
for 30 days only 


45 CENTS WORTH OF 


MAGAZINE READING FOR 25 CENTS 





We will mail you the _METRO- 
POLITAN for three months, begin- 
ning with the October issue, on 
receipt of this coupon and 25 cents. 
Just write your name and address on 
the margin, tear off the corner of this 
ad and mail with a quarter to 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 









Arnold Bennett’ 

















Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 90 


CAN remember when the general advertising 
] of any special brand of clothing, shoes, cra- 

vats, collars, hosiery, shirts, umbrellas, or 
shaving tools was unthought of. 


You bought shoes by size and neckties by color. 
There was no name on them. You bought an 
umbrella with about an even chance that it 
wouldn’t turn inside out at the first hard storm. 


If you wore ready-made clothing you simply 
went to your local clothier and bought the suit 
you liked, provided it fitted both your figure and 
your pocketbook. 


There was no manufacturers’ label on the suit. 
No matter how well it pleased you, you could 
have no assurance of getting the same thing again. 


There was no such thing as a fixed standard, of 
style, of quality and price. 


Nowthere are dozens of manufacturers advertising 
these lines regularly, who guarantee and maintain 
a rigid standard of style and quality at fixed prices. 


They are compelled todoso. Why? JSecause their 
goods bear their name and the very life of their busi- 
ness depends upon satisfied customers. 


In buying advertised goods in preference to those 
which are without a reputation to maintain, you 
simply serve your own best interests. 


It is advertising that is standardizing all goods. 
And while progressive manufacturers and dealers 
benefit largely by it, it is you, the consumer, who receives 
proportionately equal denefit. 


TW.de. GAD. . 


Manager Advertising Depu:tment 




































> Not Even an Anxious Moment 





Give Confidence 


NARROW road, a precipitous descent, a sharp 
im turn and a dangerous railroad crossing. Surely 

enough to instil fear into the mind of any automo 
bile driver, but if your car is equipped with Weed Chains 
you are absolutely sure of sufficient traction, perfect 
)) brake control aud tlic elimination of every possi- 
bility of skidding. 

Are you still taking your life in 
your hands by refusing to take the 
necessary precaution to prevent 
skidding ? 


Are you still unwisely de- 


pending on rubber alone tor 
your own safety, the safety ol 
the occupants of your car and 





other road users ? 
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Weed Chains 





The Greatest of all 
Safety Devices 


i o obtain ade juate 
trol th t then 





\ ‘ ity on both 4 
eat re and to doubly guard = 
ell againsta ents and to iia/ 
teering fortable and 3 
easy put them on the front tires too. 
t vecause 


Cannot n} cau 


thie 


Chains today and insist 


n i 


For sale by ail dealers 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
28 Moore Street New York 




































A Comfort Light- 


| ‘FMERALITE” 








for Workers and Readers 


Rich—soft—restful, the ‘‘Emeralite’’ 
makes work a pleasure. Its Glass Shade 
is emerald green on the outside, sending 
out a refreshing welcome to tired eyes; 
the inside is opal which reflects the lamp 
rays in an even white light directly on 
your work—no glare, no sheen on paper, 
no eye fatigue, no shadows. The 


DESK and TABLE LAM PS 


come in 19 different handsome styles and designs 
in brass or bronze for office desks and tables; 
for parlor, library, den, sick 
room, piano; for dentists, 
physicians; for draughts- 
men, artists; for every one 
of us who appreciates a 
steady, uniform light with 
no shadows or eye-distrac- 
tion. For gifts they are 
the limit of good taste. 
Our Booklet explains in de- 
tail the 19 styles, shows color 
of shade and quotes prices. 
Send forit, Address Dept. C. 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
40 Warren St., NewYork 

















Remoh Gems 


a Marvelous 


I cok and Wear 
Like Diamonds 
Not Imitation 
eatest triumph of the electric 
ss—stands filing, fire and acid 
guarantees ito contain no glase, 
Remoh Gems e, foil or backing—their 
brillianey is gua One-thirtieth the 
ost of a diamond, These remarkable gems are set 
only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere in U. 8. Your money 
cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 





tests like a dia 





Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewel 
Book—yours for the asking. 
Remoh Jewelry Co. 
"<\ 638 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











| DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 


) Hoosier Ranges 










Why not buy the Best when yor 
ean buy them at such low un- 
heard-of Factory prices 
Our new improvements 
absolutely sarpass any- 
thing ever produced 
Save enough on a single 
stove to buy your winter's 
fuel Thirty days free trial 
in your own home before you 
bn Send postal today for 
large free catalog and prices 
Hoosier Stove Co. 218 State St., Marion, Ind. 


and Heaters W 











a spontaneous humor that is 


416 West 13th Street 


Shorty and 
Patrick 


By Stephen French Whitman 


The marvelous adventures of two 


sailormen on shore-leave—told with 


sistible. 


$1.00 11) the shops. 


$1.12 from us, postpaid. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 


irre- 


New York 
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Writing for Profit,’’ t 
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STORY-WRITING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
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‘spring Mill Factory 


te - More 
: miles— 
more smiles— 


more happy autoists~ is it any wonder 
that our facilities for making 


LEE TIRES 


have had to be continually increased 
within the past year? 

Booklet D tells of the better rubber, the 
finer fabric and im peeved rocesses used 
in making LEE T rite for it, or 
get it at 


=x 


OUR STORES 
836 Seventh Ave., New York City 
103 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
225 North Broad St., Philadelphia 
1233 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1212 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 


LEETIRE & RUBBER CO. 


CONSHOHOCKE 
J. Ellwood Lee. Pres 























“Handy as a Pocket 
— in a Shirt” 


Everybody has to “pry into things’’ occasion- 
ally, and when they do, they need Bonner’s 
Household Utility Tool to help. This has the 
combined virtues of a tack hammer, nail 
puller, crate opener and ice pick; and, be 
sides, does a score of odd jobs that can’t 
be catalogued. 


BONNER 


HOUSEHOLD UTILITY TOOL 


is a sturdy little helper, of tine quality steel and well 
tempered. Drop forged and nickel plated. Every 
organize: household needs one. Handy in an o 
necessary in a worker's kit. Sizes: 74g inches at 50 
and 9 inches at 75c. Ask your dealer and don’t be 
turned off with a ‘just as good.” If not with him, send us his 
name and we will dio tool, prepaid, upon receipt of price 
C. E. BONNER MFG. COMPANY, Champaign, Ill. 


Also makers of Bonner “Victor’’ 
and other “special purpose’’ tvols. 













Chain Pipe Wrench 

















YOUR RAZOR SH 


Don't blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- 
be it’s your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your razor strop. ‘hen leather is pliable 
strop as usual. Any razor will cut easier, better 
and stay sharp longer. After using, draw blade 
between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One. 
is prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, 





always sharp and poy for immediate use. Don't scrape 
your face. Use 3-in-One on your razor and Save right. 


FREE Write for liberal free sample and special 


scientijtc circular. Try it your 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 42 AN M. Broadway, ew York 










WE SHIP ON APPROVAL | 


without @ cent deposi vy 
aud allow 10 DAYS’ "REE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our unheard of prices and marvelous offers 

on highest grade 1913 " ode} bicycles 
Yo not buy a b e 


Factory Prices 2)°."ire? civow th 
anyone at any price until you write for our 
large Art Catalog and learn our wonde 
fuly roposition on first saiiple bicycle going 
to your town. 

4 everywhere are making 
Rider Agents {io s.r. iin! 
and selling our bicy¢ les. We Bell cheaper 
than any other factory 

TIRES, Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lampe, or airs and all sur ae es at ww A usna 
prices. Do Not Wait; ite today f¢ 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R- 54, CHIC aGG 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


The best system for beg 


the freight 





ginners; a post-graduate course for 
stenographers, Highest world’s records for speed and 
accuracy and a greater number of court reporters than 
any other system in the last seven years. Instruction by 
mail; satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
W. L. James, Chief Instructor 


Suite 79, Schiller Building 


Chicago, Illinois 















The University of Chicago 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 


le offers 350 class-roor. courses to non-res 
ident students One may thus do part 
I € 


ork for a Bachelor's degree 


tary courses in many eub jects others for 

STUDY Teachers, Writers. Acc nian Bankers, 
tu Men, Ministe are, ‘Social We orkers, 
Etc ‘Begi n any time. 


U.of C.(Div. A ) Chicago, lil. 












20th Year 








Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


2 agri fw experience e 
‘ Ss you 
y Ww ,. Jones, 
200 G Street Washington,D.C 
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THIRTY SENATORS 





The following Senators (thirty) will end 
their terms next 4th of March, 1913 


Bacon (D.), Ga. 
BaiLey (D.), Texas. 
BANKHEAD (D.), Ala. 
BorAH (R.), Idaho. 
BouRNE (R.), Ore 
Briccs (R.), N. J. 
Brown (R.), Neb 
BURNHAM (R.), N. H. 
CRANE (R.), Mass. 
Cuttom (R.), Ill. 


Curtis (R.), Kans 
Davis (D.), Ark. 

Dixon (R.), Mont. 
Foster (D.), La. 
GAMBLE (R.), S. D. 
GARDNER (D.), Me 
GUGGENHEIM (R.), Colo. 
KENYON (R.), Lowa. 
MartTIN (1).), Va 
NELSON (R.), Minn 


Owen (D.), Okla 
PAYNTER (D.), Ky 
Percy (D.), Miss 
RICHARDSON (R.), Del 
SimMONS (D.), N. ¢ 
SMITH (R.), Mich. 
TILLMAN (D.), S.C. 
WarREN (R.), Wyo. 
Watson (D.), W. Va 
Wetmore (R.), R. I. 


The great majority of these are ries during the present weeks, at 


now candidates for reelection. the election in November, and, 

(A few have already been re- again, during the sessions of the 

elected: a few others. like Crane Various legislatures next winter 
, c ~»5 € Oo 


of Massachusetts and Guggen 


The record of any one of these 
heim of Colorado, have an Senators will be furnished by 


nounced that they will not run Co ttrer’s to all who apply. 
again. a 

gain.) These records show how each 

‘ ’ Senator voted on 
As to most of these Senators, 
whether they shall be returned, The various schedules of the 
4 ad », , a. z r . .$ - . 
or who shall succeed them, is Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill (129 


roll calls) and other 
the tariff. 


roll 


being determined at primaries or more recent 


vorfes on 
The 


Lorimer. 


elections which will be held dur 


ing the next few weeks or months. calls on 


various 
The records of these Senators ; 

will be vital political subjects in Reciprocity. 

their communities at the prima- Ship subsidy, ete. 

Write tt COLLIER’S CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Please enclose twenty cents in 1is Nominal charge i 


stamp 4 


that only those will apply who have a real interest in securing these record 


made to ensure 





‘(RISCO 


for Fry -for Shortening 
fo Cake Meking, 


'| will improve 
your pastry 


ERE 


Because of its pure vegetable 
origin, Crisco will make your 
pies and puddings so perfectly 
digestible that no member of 
your family need deny himself 
the pleasure of eating them. 


OTR RCS IRS BE 


It will make the crust deli- 
ciously tender, light and flaky 

so much so that even the 
under crust which so easily 
becomes tough and hard al- 
ways will be crisp and easy 
to cut. ‘ 


It will give a flavor as deli- 
cious as butter—yet at half 
the cost—for, in addition to 
all its other advantages, the 
price of Crisco is but half that 
of butter and materially 
than the least expensive of 
other cooking fats. 


less 


Use a fifth less of Crisco than 
of other shortenings. When 
used instead of butter, add 
salt, one teaspoonful to a cup- 
ful of Crisco. 


Send for this Cook Book 


It tells why Crisco makes better 
foods at and gives over 
100 tested recipes illustrating the 
best ways to use 


less cost 


Crisco, 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
. . . I 79 
Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 
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S the hot weather grad- 
ually melts away and 
the welcome cool fall 

season drifts into its place, 
the great transatlantic 
liners bring home scores 
of prominent Americans 
who have been roamin 
over the globe in searc 
of rest, recreation and re- 
tirement. The landing of 
these steamers is an im- 
pressive sight. The streets 
are jammed with motor 
cars, waiting to whirl 
these travel stained men 
and women back to their 
American homes. 


It is rather a convincing 
sight to pick from this 
multitude of going and 
coming automobiles the 
vast number of Garford 
**Sixes’’ which line the 
docks. And as you see 
these world-famed people 
step into their Garfords 
you become deeply inter- 
ested in the many familiar 
faces you see. They bring 
to your memory some of 
the most prominent fami- 
lies in America. 


The Garford has always 
been the choice of Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished 
men and women. 


The success of the Gar- 
ford ‘“‘Six’’ is on a par with 
the fame of its distin- 
guished owners. In this 
car, every six cylinder 
fundamental has reached 
the point of perfection. 
It has the most perfect 
fuel distribution. The 
most perfect lubrication 
and carburetion. It is the 
most economical Six built 
—giving better than eleven 
miles per gallon of gaso- 
line on tour. It is a most 
perfectly balanced car, 
due to correct distribution 
of weight and exact spring 
suspension. It rides with 
the greatest ease and the 
most luxurious comfort. 

The Garford “Six”’ is 
the most highly devel- 
oped six cylinder car in 
America. 

Enjoy a demonstration 
and be convinced. 


Catalogue on request. 


The Garford Company 


Elyria, Ohio 
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The Struggle 
































The Money Trust 


RIENDS of legalized monopoly tell of the trusts’ economies 


through developing by-products. The utilization of waste is a 

common incident of large-scale production, and is in no way 
dependent upon monopoly or combination. Certain by-products of trusts, 
however, deserve consideration. One of these, the subjection of the 
laboring man, we discussed recently. The subjection of the business 
man is another. /ndustrial trusts feed the money trust. 

No other economic problem in America is so important as the con- 
trol which a few financiers exercise over capital. The control of capital 
is to business what the control of the water supply is to life. The great- 
est economic menace to-day is the control over our quick capital, by which 
all big business is subject to the will of a few men. Nothing has contributed 
so much to the growth of that financial power of the few as the advent 
of the industrial trust. By converting a large part of the capital of 
the country into negotiable bonds and stocks, which are listed on the 
New York and other Stock Exchanges, a few men are acquiring a strength 
which is almost world-compelling. A generation ago the power of Wall 
Street extended to little more than the railroad world. Industrial busi- 
nesses were then private businesses, owned in large part by those who 
managed them, or they were dependent upon local financial concerns. 
The industries of America were then practically free from domination 
by Wall Street. 


retained some freedom of action. 


ven the railroads, smaller units as they then were, 
The change came with the creation 
of the industrial trusts and the great consolidation of railroads. To-day 
no really large enterprise can be undertaken without the consent of a 
few men whose cfices are in or near Wall Street; and the price of this 
consent is usually such as to further enhance the power of our money 
kings. This great danger, which new party leaders generally ignore. 
Governor WILSON appreciates. Long ago he said: 


The great monopoly in this country is the money monopoly. So long as that 
exists our old variety and freedom and individual energy of development are out 
of the question. A great industrial nation is controlled by its system of credits 
Our syStem of credit is concentrated. The growth of the nation, therefore, and 
all our activities, are in the hands of a few men, who, even if their action be 
honest and intended for the public interest, are necessarily concentrated upon the 
great undertakings in which their own money is involved, and who necessarily, by 
every reason of their own limitations, chill and check and destroy economic free- 
dom. This is the greatest question of all. 

These financiers and their dependents grow stronger not only through 
the unconscionably large promoters’ fees and underwriting commissions, 
but also through that other and daily tribute paid on Stock Exchange 
transactions. The legalizing of our large trusts, as proposed by the 
New party, would immeasurably increase that tribute. Monopoly is the 
path of least resistance in business; and the effect of licensing monopoly 
would be to accelerate greatly the movement toward monopoly and, inci- 
dentally, the absorption of private businesses into huge corporations. In 
this way many billions now invested in private businesses and still free 
would come under the domination of our great financiers. 


TARIFF 

AD GROVER CLEVELAND been successful in the ‘great fight 

with GoRMAN over the tariff, we should not now be facing on 
such an extreme scale the related problems of (1) monopolies—many 
of them created by the tariff, (2) the high cost of living, (3) the vast 
inequalities of wealth, (4) the subordination of the country to the city 
If Wison is elected, he will be confronted with some extremely hard 
work which the Democratic party had an opportunity to do under 
CLEVELAND and refused, with the result that the Republicans, in the 
spirit of HANNA, proceeded to manufacture that “prosperity” from 
which we are suffering now. WiutLson finds the Democratic masses 
much more convinced than CLEVELAND did; he finds a large part of the 
Republicans sick to death of the Payne-Aldrich Bill: and he finds the 
La Follette-Cummins type of Progressive Republican leaders as dete1 


mined about the tariff as any Democrats, although slightly differing 
with them in matters of degree. The prospects, therefore, for success 
ful correction of tariff graft under Wilson would be far better than 
they were under CLEVELAND, who saw his own party divided, while the 


Republicans were a unit in convincing the workingman that they could 
take money out of the public in general and put it into his dinner pail o1 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE 
€7 ILONEL ROOSEVELT seems to us entirely right when he states 
4 that Governor WILson’s fears about the minimum wage are ground- 
less. We can see absolutely no tendency in a minimum wage to depress 
the general rate of wages. Some such conclusion might have been drawn 
by the John Stuart Mill school of economists, but the more realistic and 
detailed studies of our day lead in exactly the opposite direction. The 
absence of a minimum wage would make it more possible for the employ- 
ing class to beat down the general standards of wages in any industry, 
and the existence of a minimum wage would tend toward efficiency, 
morals, increased product, and a more just spirit in the division of profit. 

COOPERATION : 
| he US GET BACK for a moment to the trust question, which is the 
most important of the campaign. 
tend to use the word “cooperation.” 


Those who defend monopoly 
Cooperation, in its best sense, 
implies that the business is being operated for the benefit of the con- 


sumer. In a narrower sense, cooperation implies that the business is 


being conducted by and for the benefit of those working in it. Co- 
operation is not an apt term to mean that the business is being con- 
ducted in the interests of the capitalists, large and small, who are its 
stockholders. No trust has yet been operated for the benefit of the 
consumer or of its own employees. The $62,500,000 promoters’ fee 
taken in the organization of the Steel Corporation, and the $6,800,000 
financiers’ fee paid later for providing $20,000,000 cash in connection 
with the preferred-stock-conversion plan, raise a doubt whether its officers 
have always cooperated with the stockholders. 

Nor is the term “cooperation” properly used to express the relation 
of the trust to other steel makers, even in the happy days of the Gary 
dinners. The diners combined in good fellowship to fix, as against the 
public, the prices which consumers of steel products should pay; but 
the trust did not vield to its guests‘any part of that overweening power 
which it derived through monopolizing ore reserves and controlling trans- 
portation systems. 

This concentration of ore reserves, instead of resulting in much- 
vaunted “trust economies,” has increased immensely the market value 
of ore lands and the cost of steel products to the consumer. Upon such 
of the trust's competitors as did not own ore lands it has already heaped 
heavy burdens. Mr. CARNEGIE put it thus before the Stanley Committee : 

Mr. Carnecie—-Gentlemen, you cannot organize new steel companies in this 
country now. Mark that 

Tne CHAIRMAN—Why not? 


Mr. Carnecie—They could not buy ore 


That pictures the future if the Steel Trust is preserved. Its present 
control, through its transportation systems, is thus described by the 
Stanley Committee : 

The Steel Corporation, in the conduct of its business, has obtained control of 
various railway and steamship lines by which its raw material is transported from 
the ore beds of the Northwest to the plants of the corporation. Much of the ort 
consumed by the competitors of the corporation is carried over these various lines 
of transportation 

The cost of transporting this ore over its own roads and steamships is, of 
course, not measured by any freight rate, but by the actual expense incident to 
the operation; and where the corporation handles a like traffic for its competitors, 
an excessive charge is essentially a tribute levied upon those who are forced to 
make use of the transportation facilities of the Steel Corporation 

How great this tribute has been is indicated by the dividends paid 
by the several railroad companies owned by the Steel Corporation. ‘ot 
the four vears ending 1911, the average yearly dividend on the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern was 154 per cent; on the Duluth & Iron Range, 125 
per cent ; on the Bessemer & Lake Erie, 87 

The Stanley Committee says: 


» per cent. 


There is a difference of not less than $3 per ton in the actual cost of assembling 
the ore required for one ton of pig iron at a blast furnace in Pittsburgh to th 
Steel Corporation and its competitor, to say nothing of any advantage that the 
t] 


Steel Corporation might possess by virtue of similar advantages in assembling 
oke and limestone necessary to convert this ore into pig iron 
The « 


to a degre rf 
integration or efficiency not possessed by its competitors, but to the ownership ot 


normous earnings of the Steel Corporation ar due, 


ore reserves out of all proportion to its output or requirements and to the contr: 
and operation of common carriers, divisions of rates, and liberal allowances ob 
tained from other concerns through inequitable and inordinate terminal allowances 


Such is the power of this huge trust in matters connected with trans 


portation. despite the existence of the able and honest Interstate Com 

merce Comuitssi Shall we allow the development of such concerns 

ind rely upon an Inte tate Trade ( ommission to control them: 
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A LEADER 
ILLIAM G. McADOQO has been mentioned by us more than once 


as a remarkable instance of a man who has shown the ability to 
run successfully a great corporation combined with the ability to under- 
stand and lead public opinion. More than a year and a half ago he 
made a speech in Boston, on the subject of monopoly, which contains 
a good deal of the language that has been steadily growing in favor 
during the present campaign, and particularly the contrast between 
regulated monopoly and regulated competition. The following is a 
quotation : 


With great corporations controlling the sources and distribution of food supply, 
manufactured products, and transportation, with prices to the consumer constantly 
mounting, we find ourselves almost helpless in spite of antitrust laws and regulative 
commissions. 

Monopoly is, in itself, inherently wrong. It is against the natural order of 
things—it is against the fundamental law of political economy. The only way to 
effectually regulate monopoly is to prevent it. Unregulated competition is better 
than regulated monopoly, but regulated competition ts better than either. 


We do not know where that contrast between regulated monopoly and 
regulated competition began. Mr. McAnoo’s use of it gains importance 
from his own successful experience in big business. 

It is said, by the way, that Mr. McApoo would not accept the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor of New York, and it is indeed pos- 
sible that his services are even more needed elsewhere. ‘There are a 
number of prominent Democrats perfectly fitted for the position. If 
Mr. Murrny successfully insists on the nomination of a puppet of 
his, why should he not go further and run himself in order to make 
the issue perfectly distinct? His interest in Dix has had two causes. 
Dix has been good to Tammany, and he is not a dangerous man in 
the Rosenthal situation. The Rosenthal exposures threaten the very 
basis of Tammany power. 


SOCIAL WORKERS 

UDGE SADLER of the Criminal Court of Chicago recently said in a 
J public address : “One of the best forces in politics to-day is that of the 
social workers, like the group at Hull House.” The social worker is a new 
power in politics. Those like JANE AppAMs and Ben Linpsry, who are 
viving their lives to set the feet of the poor and the delinquent on solid 
ground, discovered they had to go into politics to get justice and protec 
tion for the weak and oppressed. Professors in colleges, students of soci 
ology, men everywhere who are interested in a better chance for the dull, 
the halt, and the weak, have discovered that if ever their theories work and 
their dreams materialize they must go into politics and fight for those too 


weak or ignorant or poor to fight for themselves. They are active, every 
day leaders of men, and they are getting a large following. Around 


them are gathering forces so potent that they will leaven the platforms 
and enforce the promises of every political party that hopes to survive. 
The large numbers in which they have gone to the Bull Moose is the most 
solid foundation for the future of that party. 


BATTING RULES 

FAN AGREES with our wish to have the best batters get a whack 

at the ball, but objects to our two proposed remedies, without giv- 
ing any other reason than that the umpire would have a hard time deciding 
about intention. If that objection is conclusive (and we do not think it is), 
we cannot see why taking a base,on balls should not be looked upon as a 
privilege, to be accepted or rejected by the manager of the team at bat. 
ur correspondent makes some of the recognized criticisms to the spit 
ball, which is objected to by many, including ourselves. A good sugges 
tion is that the four-strike rule might be modified. The rule was mack 
because a line of batters, beginning with Mike Ketty, intentionally 
fouled good balls until they got a base. It is a necessary rule made in 
order to hasten the game, and it ought to include foul tips, but it does 
seem as if it ought not to include long drives. Frequently a batter strikes 
out because, before missing the ball once, he has struck two tremendous 
liners that have gone a few inches foul. 


rHIE VIEWS OF BRANDEIS 


VINCE HIS ARTICLES have appeared in CoLvrer’s, a number of pet 


J sons have asked whether Mr. BRANDEIS's opinions on trusts have been 
expressed more fully elsewhere. His testimony before the Senate Com 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, December 14-16, TOIT, went into man) 


spects of the subject, and the report can be had upon application to the 


hairman, Senator CLAP! 
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EDITORIALS , 
RITING ABOUT the kind of literary talent that would be most 
valuable in editorial work to-day, we mentioned VoLTAIRE, MACAt 


LAY, and Swirr. Among the suggestions that the mail has brought in, 
the most interesting are DicKENs and Deror. Derror, however, with 


his marvelous impression of actuality, would be greater as a special writer 
than as an editorial critic. Dickens, if he could adapt himself to brief 
units, would in American journalism to-day be indeed a mighty power to 
reach and move the hearts of men. The same genius that went into his 
hetion has overflowed into some of his critical work, and always there is 
the great ability to entertain, mixed with a need of using that power for 
the betterment of life, which is exactly: the combination that the ideal 
editor ought to have, particularly in America, but more and more in all 
countries as they become more democratic. 


SHAW AND MOLIERE 

“ TYANNY’S FIRST PLAY” contains some of the most diverting lines 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW has written. It would require a dull person 
to find no amusement in it. Also it has much stimulation and enlighten- 
ment along with the fun; the mixture of true comedy. It reminded us of 
similar work by a much greater man, partly because of resemblances, 
partly because of differences. Motifre can talk about himself without 
being self-conscious, and he can mix earnestness and frivolity without ever 
creating the jar that Suaw often gives. Here is a free translation from 
the play called “Criticism of the ‘School for Women’ ” 


CLIMENE—I have just seen, for my sins, that evil rhapsody called the School 


for Women... I didn’t find a single bit of flavor in the whole concoction 
“Children from the ear” struck me as detestable in taste; the “cream tart” gave 
me palpitation of the heart; and I almost vomited over the “soup” joke. ... Can 


anybody, of any virtue, find pleasure in a piece which incessantly alarms modesty 
and constantly soils the imagination? 

The whole dispute about the immoral implications which lurk in the 
word “the,” except that it is probably part of his principles to think him- 
self as superior to MOLIERE, might raise SHAW’s envy. The discussions of 
popularity and pedantry in the theatre are as fresh to-day as when the gay 
soul of MOLIERE struck them out. Easy, indeed, to remember is the earnest 
and superior gentleman who cried out, whenever the audience was amused : 
“Laugh, vou -groundlings, laugh,” shrugging his shoulders in heartiest 
contempt. The splendid discussions of comedy and tragedy run naturally 
out of the broad comedy and the whole piece has as much solidity as wit. 

Nor is this the only play in which Moutkre had. his own work bril 
liantly dissected. In “The Impromptu of Versailles’ he put himself, his 
actress-wife, and others of his troupe on the stage, and again played with 
the criticisms passed upon his own work. The fact, however, that SiAw’s 
idea of discussing his own work on the stage began with one of the world’s 
highest geniuses does not lessen the interest of “Fanny's First Play.” 
Indeed, for those who remember MoutéreE the interest of the Shaw comedy 
acquires the added interest of comparison between the greatest of Irench 
authors and the contemporary Irish humorist. 


ARGUMENT 

ee, INVERSATION should be notable for both the substance and 

form—for distinction of what is said and the pleasantness of the 
manner of its saying. In what is called Society, personal charm in the 
way of talking is much more valued than any importance in the ideas or 
knowledge conveyed. Among strenuous men, on the other hand, interest 
in the conclusions reached sometimes turns discussion into dispute and 
cooperation into antagonism. Scorr, in his “Journal,” describes one who 
in vouth had strongly the lust for argumentation, “but habits of society 
have greatly mellowed it, and, though still anxious to gain your suffrage 
to his views, he endeavors rather to conciliate your opinion than to con 


quer it by force.” After saying that in London conversation must be 
“slack and easy,” he adds: “‘T like the Scotch taste better. There is more 
matter, more information; above all, more spirit in it.” The best con 
versation we personally ever heard was that of WILLIAM JAMEs. None 


ever had more energy and conviction, and yet none was ever more agree 
able and human. It was alwavs powerful. loaded with positive ideas, but 
elastic. sensitive. and witty, with color and variety and impulse. Argu 
ment should be like the skeleton of conversation, well covered with the 
flesh and blood of cheerfulness, fellowship, and tact 


AN APPOINTMENT 
W' PAKE PLEASURE im a the apf tment of Mr. E. C 
PATTERSON, for man 1 ldvertism anager of COLLIER’S, as 


ce President and General Manager of V. ik. Cor & Son, Ine 
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The Jirst car off 
Jor the Elgin 
Cup. The cars 
were sent away 
30 seconds 
apart. The 
race for the 
Elgin Trophy 
was 254 miles. 
The Free-for-all 
into which 
most of 
the cars con- 
tinued 
was for 306 miles 








HERE could be no doubt that “Hughey” Hughes 

was the hero of the first day’s crowd at Elgin. 

Mr. Hughes is a red-haired, red-faced young 
Englishman, with the long nose, back-slanting forehead, 
and derisive grin of a natural comedian. 

“Will there be any speed to-day, Hughey?” some 
ironist called down from the press stand as the cars 
entered for the Jencks, Illinois, and Aurora trophies, 
roaring and belching smoke, backed up three or four 
rows deep behind the starting line 

“’Ow should / know, Jawge!” bawled Mr. Hughes, 
executing a curtsy with one knee and coyly sticking 
the oily forefinger of a driving glove in the corner 
of his mouth 


MR. HUGHES AND THE GALLERY 


NCE in the very high tide of flight he pulled up in 
front of the grand stand, for no reason whatever 
but to tell the judges just what had happened to a car 
delayed somewhere on the far side of the course. An- 
other time, just after shooting round the Hoornbeck 
turn, he backed up to tell one of his team mates, delayed 
by tire trouble, to take it easy and not worry—they had 
the race, all right. 
His yellow Mercer racer, low hung, with a stern like 
a boat, swept down the track as if it were running in 
a groove. There were two other Mercers of the same 
type, a couple of Falears and a Mason in the same event 
—a race of 152 miles, for light cars of 230 cubic inches 
piston displacement—but something in the car itself, 
in the driving, or one’s fancy, gave to Hughey’s a dif- 
ferent, surer air It came 
over the hill to the west, and down past the corn- 
fields and the crowd to the stands, with the air of a 


It appeared to waver less 


very superior person entering a room, and drew away 
down the track with the straight, untrembling szst of 
a diamond cutting glass. Cocksureness and confidence 
hung all over it and all about the genial Mr. Hughes, 
and he sailed past, lap after lap, grinning sidewise at 
the stands with the jocular familiarity of a music-hall 
monologuist bestowing confidences on the gallery 

It was at such moments—Hughes won the Aurora 
Cup, by the way, six minutes ahead of everybody else, 
at an average speed of 65.05 miles an hour—that this 
red-haired youth seemed rather strikingly symbolical 
One couldn't help recalling, with a smile, the state of 
mind in which most folks went down—it seems but yes- 
terday—to see the first Vanderbilt Cup We might 


have been landsmen going down into a_ submarine, 
recruits about to see their first battle. New York 
thought of nothing else the night before Hotels were 
full. there was a vast honk-honking in the streets, and 
all that night—for the race began at dawn—there was 
a strange new purr in the air of western Long Island 
And those 
racing drivers—strange, hooded creatures, out of Italy, 
France, goodness knows where—were “demons”; men 
of steel and fire and the blazing wind—creatures of 
another world \ little gray and pale for want of 
sleep, people stared at them swooping by, much as they 


and dragon eyes blazing through the dark 


might look at an execution, and went home unstrung 


to take a day or two to get over it. 
THE “DEMONS” ARE EVERYDAY FOLKS NOW 


HAT was seven years ago and here we were—filty 
thousand of us, the papers said. dved-in-the-wool 
\mericans—strung along the cornfields of Kane County, 
lll.. on a blazing late summer day, drinking red pop with 
our backs turned while the “meteors” whizzed by, or 


] 
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to the “demon” we happened to know 


calling out jokes 

just as if he were the man on first 

Mr. Joe Dawson, who won the great 500-mile race at 

Indianapolis with a National after De Palma’s Met 
1 


cedes, miles ahead, went back on him in the last lap, 


was writing his impressions of the Elgin races for the 
Chicago “Tribune.” Mr. Dawson was supposed to be 
valuable because he was a racing driver himself and 


knew all about automobiles 


The real man for the story, however, ought to have 
left Kane County before automobiles came in—ten years 
igo. for instance—and to have stumblec on this extraot 


on his way back from the Klondike 


the old farm 








s where the cream and butter, as well 

ome from It is just at the northern 

Hlinois mm belt All the rolling prairie 
country thereabouts ith its groves of oak and wal 
nut and hickory in betweet Ss sp d with black and 
white Holstein cattl and ered witl rn eight feet 
high and, at the time tl Western Vanderbilt” is run, 
just beginning to hang over and harden in the ear 
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** This used to be the time, with the hay and grain in and thrashing done, that the county fairs were held. . . . 


At 


wagens* and broad-backed horses hung with fly nets, there 


| 


tne 


Thoughts Inspired by the Appearance of Devil 
Wagons in the Corn Belt 


This used to be the time, with the hay and grain 
all in and thrashing done, that the county fairs were 
held. We used to have a county fair in our town, 
and all the farmers shaved their tanned necks and 
hitched up the sorrel team to the double buggy, and 
with their sons in store clothes and their daughters 
bursting the seams of their white dresses, came clop- 
cloppmg through the dust to town, to buy yards of 
chewing candy and red lemonade, and see the prize 
cattle and the folding beds in Exposition Hall, the 
tight-rope walker and the 2:30 trot. The county fair 
is gone now and the fair grounds turned into a geo- 
metrically perfect municipal playground and park, and 
where the long rows of horse sheds used to be there 
is a macadam road, round which, in the cool of the 
evening, people roll in their touring cars 

INSTEAD OF THE PUMPKIN SHOW 
Ww here they all were, the folks who used to 
- come to our county fair—with a lot of others from 
Chicago and the little near-by summer-resort lakes, and 
all the towns within easy touring distance—strung along 
the fences of the eight-mile course. There they were, 


expensive headlights) watching the cars whiz by. Ac- 
cording to popular notion, he should have been absorbed 
in silos and the price of hogs and be saying: “Gosh 
all hemlock, if them tarnation contraptions ain't a-goin’ 
faster’n the C. an’ I. train fer Chicawgy, then I'll eat my 
hat!” What he was saying was that the reason Teddy 
Tetzlaff was out was because he'd “sheared off the 
bolts holdin’ the drivin’ gear to the differential housing,” 
and the reason Joe Dawson went through at Indianapo- 
lis was because he was “foxy enough to keep to the 
outside of the track where it wa'n’t so hot and so he 
didn’t burn his tires up.” 

There were three races the first day, all for light 
cars, and all run at once—the “baby” cars finishing at 
96 miles, the next class (in which Hughes drove) at 
152 miles; the third class, those with 301-45 cubic inches 
piston displacement, two Stutz cars, a National and a 
Rayfield, going a little more than 203 miles. On the 
second day there were two rac®s, run simultaneously in 
the same way. The Elgin Trophy was for cars of 600 
cubic inches piston displacement and under, 254 miles: 
and the Free-for-all, of 306 miles, open to “any car 
conforming to the definition of a motor car as defined 
by the American Automobile 
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] \ssociation. All of the cars 
entered in the longer race, 
except Erwin Reredoll's big 

| Benz racer, which was a bit 

too large for the class, wer¢ 
also entered for the Elgin 


lrophy. They merely fin 


ished one and whizzed right 
on without stopping for the 
other Several of those en 
tered in the first, however, 
were not entered for the sec 


ond, and when to this was 
added the fact that the thir 
teen were started in single 
file, thirty seconds between 
each, the exact position of 
any one as it shot by was a 
rather complicated thing to 
work out. Compared to the 
opacity of the problem, 
Greek was a plate-glass win- 
dow, so far as I was con 
cerned, and one felt like a 
resurrected Inca among a 
nation of Thomas A. Edi 


sons, a pushing through 
Bergdoll, with only one lap to go, watching the precious seconds slip by while his the wilted crowd a mile o1 
rear right tire—which came in afire—was changed two from the official score 


with the same old lunch boxes and pickles and papers 
on the grass—but with this difference: Instead of “lum 


ber wagons” and double buggies and broad-backed 
horses hung with fly nets, there were automobiles—hun 
| usands of them They made a solid wall 


ind the barbed-wire fences and massed half a dozen 


row deep in the shade of the oak groves Evervone 
eemed to have one, or to have come with a friend who 
did, to p ( that hbewilderingly esoteric familiarity 
with them which is so often the property of those who 
stand by and look on 

You would see some middle-aged Cincinnatus, burned 
by the suns of fifty corn-belt srmmers, leaning over the 
fence (or, more likely, calmly seated on somebody else’s 


board, one hea rd some 


horny-handed enthusiast from Plato Center or Honey 
Creek, armed only with a score card and the family 
watch, announce in an offhand way that Bergdoll was 


Je Palma 


four minutes ahead in the Free-for-all, but 


] 


still led in the Elgin, while Ralph Mulford was second 


in the one and third in the other and two minute 


thirty-seven seconds ahead of the liat! 
IN THE PIT 


| r IS in the “pits’—those sunken cement boxes beside 
the track in front of the stands, where the mechanics 
walt with tires and gas” and oil that one really get 
into the thick of the “racing game , These ire the boys 


who live by it. They've seen each other at Savannah 
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ne has 


Well. here they all were, the folks who used to come to our 


were automobiles—hundreds, thousands of them” 
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county fair, but with this difference—instead of * lumber 
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ARTHU 


Indianapolis, Tacoma, all over the place, and they'll be 
meeting next week again somewhere else. The view or 
what came in the lunch box counts for nothing here. 
Nothing counts but tires and solid parts and gasoline 
and oil and time. Time—time! 

Here she comes—a mile down the course and the 
mechanician signaling as she flies. Something's wrong 

it’s her right rear tire going last time, gone now and 
she’s making for the 
pits. “Hey, you fel- 
lows, get—that—tire! 
No—I'l/ jack her up 
—gimme that jack 
he wants oil an’ water, 
too !” And be fore 
you've had time to 
turn round, up swoops 
the racer, rear wheels 
locked and_ sliding, 
thundering and veiled 
in smoke, and stops 
at the pit. Up wiih 
her now, off with that 
rear rim — blinkety- 
blank but it sticks 
and burns, too, tor 





she was making sev- 
enty-three that lap 





there! Now on with 
the new one! Hey 
block those front 
wheels! Hold _ her 
brake! (“Oh, hell!” 
this from the driver 
“I’ve got her brake.” ) 
Now—screw it down 
there—there. And, 
with the pitmen cheer- 
ing and the mecha 
nician hopping in on De Palma. who won the Free- 


the offside, away she for-all and the Elgin Cup 


roars down the track 
What! Forty-five seconds! That's a devil of a loss 
De Palma got off in thirty! 

Speed comes close to you there in the pit. You touch 
it, feel it about you, breathe it as a sort of fiery ether 
It comes in with these black-hooded men, smeared with 
oil and dust, with their staccato commands and hunted 
eyes. To us, baking there under a terrific sun—it was 
one of those days that make the corn grow, ninety-five 
in the shade and not a breath—they suddenly brought 
the whistling breath of flight. All at once we seemed 
torpid, leaden, geared to another pitch of movement and 
thought altogether. Mere toads we were and they had 
stepped off a star. Even the volatile substance which 


is the breath of their racing life seemed too solid for 


them—“Gas! More gas!” the mechanician shouted, as 
one who found it hard to think in any terms but those 
' 


of absolute speed “Gas Hand Over that gas!” bawled 








the excited pit men, and into the tanks it splashed, pour 
ing over seat and driving gear as if, instead of the ex 
plosive that most of us leaden-footed folks knew about, 

were mere water thrown on a fire 

The pitmen themselves seemed quaint souls, with a 
middle-ground point of view between the public and the 
professional not unlike that of canvas men in a circus 
or scene shifters in a theatre. Between times they talked 
more or less knowingly—“De Palma’s rear’s gone—did 
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you notice that, Bill? He'll stop next time—right rear 
tread's off. Hey, the Mercer’s missing—did you 
get that? Nine tire changes—now what do you 
know about that! An’ look at the weight we got to 
carry. He's got to stop all that and start it again at 
the corners—we ought to ‘a’ stripped another twenty 
pounds off.”. 

It is part of the pitmen’s duty to signal their driver 
every time he comes round, his own position, what ma- 
chine is directly ahead of him and what behind, and give 
him any other suggestion that will help him along. In 
a long race, where several machines of the same make 
are entered, team work can often be used to good effect, 
and where rival machines and drivers are evenly 
matched, victory or defeat may rest entirely on the 
quickness and efficiency of the men in the pit. Those 
I happened to sit nearest at Elgin seemed rather more 
willing than efficient and to adore their driver as a 
brilliant young genius for whom they had a certain 
paternal responsibility, but whose ways were past find- 
ing out. “He’s got to go fast now if he’s goin’ to,” one 
of them complained, as if the signal man weren't doing 
his duty. “Hell,” said the latter, “I give him the fastest 
signal I knew!” “Well,” persisted the other, regardless 
of the fact that their young chief was close up to the 
lead, “give him minus two!” 


THE MEN WHO DRIVI 


| HE drivers themselves are of several types some 
are, ; a 


so to speak, “gentlemen jockeys,’ and own, 

enter, and drive their own cars for the fun of the thing. 
Such as Bergdoll in the Benz, for instance—a tall, quiet 
young fellow with intelligence to spare. Others, like 
Ralph Mulford—a clean, laughing, likable boy, not un- 
like some of the younger birdmen—or De Palma—a quiet 
young Greek- American, who was tinkering on his machine, 
while others talked—are employed by manufacturers 
They get a regular salary, and the prize money is theirs 
too—part going, of course, to the mechanician and the 
men in the pit. Others still are free-lances, driving 
where they get the chance, going where the going’s good 

And a curious game it is, this “racing game’’—one in 
which the man counts for everything and counts for noth- 
ing atall. Counts for much because for the two or three 
hours the terrific pace continues his eyes and hands and 
racing instinct must not for an instant relax. And he 
counts for nothing, because after keeping that tension 
and facing defeat and death, perhaps, for every instant 
that it isn’t kept, some ridiculous bit of steel swells or 
snaps and he’s as much out of it as if he had never 
started 

That was what happened to De Palma at Indianapo 
lis when, miles ahead of the field, he lost the 500-mile 
race in the last lap. And it happened to Hughes in the 
seventeenth lap of the Elgin, when, out on the far 
side of the course, a connecting rod broke. You would 
scarcely have known the debonair “Hughey” of the day 
before, to see him stumping about the Mercer pit 
merely a grumpy young mechanic now, with a face cov 
ered with grease and dirt. The Fiat went out in the 
twenty-sixth lap with a broken gear, Wishart’s Mercer 
in the twenty-second with a broken oil pipe 


These things are, comparatively speaking, prevent 


ible. \ well-made machine, thoroughly tested and 
‘tuned up,” ought to last out The little Mason Spe 
il, smoking like an express train with its open ex 
hausts on top, made its first stop in the seventeent 


ap—after 145 miles of unbroken top-speed 








Ralph Mulford 
just hefore the 
race, Mulford 
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The heat was 
terrific, and on 
the thirty-second 
lap he fainted 
and his mecha- 
nician had 
to Jinish the race 





and then only for “gas” and oil, and it finished out the 
Klgin, fourth, without changing a tire. 

The unforeseen and unpreventable thing—although, 
of course, driving has something to do with this—is 
the time lost on tires. To an outsider tires seem about 
as much of a gamble as cantaloupes. ‘They all look alike 
on the outside, and you can only whip off the old one, 
whip on a new one, give the driver a clap on the back 
as he disappears in a cloud of smoke—and wait till he 
comes round again to see. Mulford, who finished second 
in the Elgin and third in the Free-for-all, and was al- 
ways within striking distance of the lead, had to stop 
his big gray Knox nine times for tire changes and 
once, in the fourteenth lap, to change both rear tires 
and the right front tire—enough of a loss in itself to 
lose a race 

The most heartbreaking delay of this sort came to 
Bergdoll on the very last lap. The two races had 
soon settled down into a duel between Mulford and 
De Palma in the Knox and Mercedes for the Elgin 
Cup, and into a three-cornered fight between these two 
and Bergdoll in the Benz for the Free-for-all. Had 
the Benz not been slightly too big for the class, Berg- 
doll would have won the Elgin easily, for he was five 
minutes ahead of everybody on the thirtieth lap. As 
it was, De Palma took it at an average speed of 68.4 
miles an hour—two minutes and forty-three seconds 
ahead of Mulford. Merz’s Stutz, Roberts’s Mason, and 
\nderson’s Stutz were third, fourth, and fifth. 


THE STRAIN OF A THREE-HUNDRED-MILE RACE 


HE Benz, Mercedes, and Knox thundered on from the 
thirtieth lap for the six more laps of the Free-for- 
all. On the thirty-third Bergdoll was still leading, and 
as Mulford swung up to the pit and stopped, he fainted 
away. The terrific heat and the three-hour strain had 
at last got to him. They carried him off; his mech- 
anician, Chandler, took the wheel and a pitman hopped 
into the mechanician’s seat, waving his arms as_ they 
shot away—a joy ride for him! It wasn't a long delay 
but enough, it seemed, to put the Knox out of it; and, 
although De Palma was driving like mad and only a 
minute and thirty-four seconds behind, it looked as if 
Bergdoll had the race 
\way they went on the thirty-fourth lap, De Palma, 
his bad luck gone for once, covering the eight and a 
half miles in six minutes and fifty-eight seconds. He was 
only fifty-four seconds behind as they roared past on the 
thirty-fifth. The announcer was bellowing through his 
megaphone that this would be one of the closest fin- 
ishes ever seen in this country, and everybody was on 
tiptoe when, nearly a minute later than she was due, 
the big Benz came leaping over the hill and down 
toward the stands. Leaping she was, but limping too, 
an ominous smoke trailing after her right rear tire 
It is the right rear tire which gets the worst of 
the throw in rounding corners, and nine times out of 
ten the trouble is there when a car turns in to the 
pits. “Burning up the track” is no mere figure of 
speech in races of this length and speed. Engines 
come in smoking like bonfires, and tires burn and dis- 
integrate like so much punk. It was plain that Bergdoll 
was in trouble from the way the car swayed and as 
he thundered up to the pit, overdriving it in his haste 
and losing seconds in backing up again; the right rear 
tire was afire, hacked, ripped, and hanging in shreds 
A mournful “O ’’ sighed over the stands or, as 
the distressingly material mind of the pitman next door 


put it, “.Vow who'll get drunk to-night?” 


THE IRONY vr RACING LUCK 


— LL himself, his lead of a few laps back and 
> hatele of ] ; : 


his four hours’ battle slipping through his fingers like 





sand, was the coolest of the lot. Perhaps he was too 
tired to be anything else. He sat on the pit rail thought 
fully drinking water out of a bottle, while his pitmen 
tore and clawed at the smold , sticky tire; and 
when De Palma whizzed by—doing the thirty-fifth lap 
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in six minutes and fil SIX S¢ ds—he never turned his 
head. Two minutes and forty seconds went ticking off 
into eternity before he was up and away again, and 
with them went the ra Six minutes and forty-nine 
seconds later De Palma—wh id changed tires on the 
twenty-ninth lap and been driving like the wind ever 
since—roared over the line a winner He had covered 
the 305 miles in four hours twenty-eight minutes thirty 
s S¢ Is na ig¢ sevent l s an hot ind 
won “going away He had « d ith races, and 
ev were victories well deserved, fot f bad luck, at 
indianapous and elsewhere, ) P had had rathe 
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more than enough 
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Jules Védrines Flying at One Hundred and Five Miles an Hour in the Gordon Bennett International Aviation Race 
The Gordon Bennett International Aviation race took place at Chicago on September 9. Five countries were entered, but only one, France, 
was represented. Two of the three members of the French team, Jules Védrines and Maurice Prévost, completed the 30 circuits of the 4 1-4 
miles aerodrome The winner, Védvines, flying a Deperdussin monoplane with a 140-horsepower motor, covered the 200 kilometers (124.8 miles) 
in 1 hour 10 minutes 56.80 seconds, at a speed approximating 105 1-2 miles an hour ; the second, Maurice Prévost, flying a Deperdussin 
monoplane with a 100-horsepower motor, covered the distance in 1 hour 15 minutes 25.70 seconds, an average speed of 100 1-2 miles an hour 
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A New Occupation for the Insane 
Jose, Cal., has institu‘ed a new form of amusement with which to occupy the minds of the 
in charge of a former soldier and the 
Several hundred patie nts took 
sent home cured 


Insane at San 


It consists of military tactics and sham battles, which ave 


of the block house at the sham batile of San Juan. 
After the battle, with its long preparatory drill, five 


The State Hospital for the 
patients and hold their attention 
hospital authorities. The piclure shows the «¢ rp 
part im the exercise, including a number of women 


OStOn 
men were 
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Polishing a Dreadnought — The New American Battleship Texas in Dry Dock at Norfolk Navy Yard 


While the United States is falling behind the bigger navies in number of dreadnoughts, the latest American batileships of this type carry 
the heaviest guns afloat. The Texas and her sister, the New York, will mount ten 14-inch guns of which six are in two turrets of three 
guns each, The installation is such that these three pieces can be aimed and fired as one gun. While the three-gun turret is used abroad, 


this method of firing is original with the United States Navy. The remaining four 14-inch guns are in two turrets of tivo guus each 
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Baseball for Convicts 


At the Ohio State Penitentiary in Columbus, baseball has been introduced for the convicts u hose good behavior warrants their taking part, 


A diamond has been laid out in the prison yard and the warden acts as umpire. The prisoners take the most intense interest in the 

games, and the rival teams are enthusiastically supported, Giving the prisoners an interest outside their prison work and a pleasure tn 

their monotonous lives is planned to prevent discontent and outhreaks, and to restore to them a healthy viewpoint, The plan working well 
= _ , ll 
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CONDEMNED 


This can is condemned on account of rusty and 


insanitary condition. 


A can in this condition cannot be properly 
cleaned and MUST NOT BE USED for the storage or 
carrying of milk intended for human food. 


LOUISIANA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


‘ FOOD AND DRUG DEPARTMENT 
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and in its present condition is not a fit vessel in 
which to carry or store 


MILK INTENDED FOR HUMAN FOOD 


Te clean milk cans use pure water only, Firet rinse in warm water; then 
wash inside aud out in hot water in which a cleansing material has been dis- 
solved; rinse aguin; sterilize with boiling water or steams heep inverted in pure 
air and in sun if possible uatil ready for ase. _ 


THIS CAN IS 


FOOD AND DRUG DEPARTMENT 
LOUISIANA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Per . Inspector. 
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Being the Workaday Record of Dr. Oscar Dowling, Which Enables 
Advertise Itself as the Spotless Commonwealth 


Loutsiana to 


By 


EFORE we are crowded together we can all be 
individualists: lack of elbow room is the cause of 
laws restricting personal liberty. 

“This is a free country,’ protested a citizen of New 
Orleans. “I have a right to be dirty.” 

“Clean up,” said Dr. Dowling, “or close up.” 

“Or go to jail,” said the court injunction. 

“When Governor Sanders appointed Oscar Dowling 
as head of the Health Board,” whispered the amused and 
approving bystander, “he started something which makes 
the story of Hercules in the stables sound like the 
adventure of a mollycoddle.” 

And who is Dowling? 

He is a large man, a well-fed man, the most cheerful, 
smiling, good-natured, calm, unruffled, youthful, care- 
free doctor in the world 

Fifteen years or so ago he came from some little 
place over yonder in Mississippi or Alabama, where 
he made the most of youth by running a store, a liv- 
ery stable, a hotel, a blacksmith shop, and half the 
industries in town, until, having been everything else, 
he could not resist being a doctor any longer, and went 
here and there, and abroad, and learned it, and then 
came back to build up such a practice in Shreveport, 
La., that no one suspected for a moment that he would 
be willing to give it up for the presidency of the Health 
Board of the State 

But Dr. Dowling had a notion that the State of his 
adoption was naturally a fine, wholesome place, and 
that it was his duty to take the job of making it finer 

by remedying some faults of care- 

Dr. Dowling showed _essness in town housekeeping 
wind cleaning He was con fident there were 
enough existing laws upon which 
to make a thorough cleaning of 
coat and every city and town in the whole 
going to work State, and that administration and 
at the activity, plus education, would do 
head of the work, and would save lives, 
and give Louisiana, which had 


meant by 


taking off his 


body of cleansers 





RICHARD 


fought the yellow fever so successfully, a new progres- 
sive lift and another piece of good advertising thrown 
in. Whereupon he took charge; he literally pulled off 
his coat and began a tour of 
inspection. = ° 

The washing of New Orleans 
might have been forecast from 
the vigor of the campaign 
for sanitation, which began 
for the State at large months 
before. 

Dowling became known very 
quickly. His methods are not 
sensational first, and effective 
afterward, but they are effective 
enough to be sensational. They 
have drawn the attention not 
only of Louisiana but of the 
authorities of other States 
as well. 

This is the way it began: If 
there were to be an inspection 
of the State, argued the doctor 
and his assistants, it must be 
thorough; local health officers 
could not be relied upon to pro- 
nounce their neighbors dirty, to 
say nothing of accusing them of 
being unsanitary. This meant 
traveling. It would be a fine 
thing to have a laboratory along 
to make examinations. Further 
more, the trip would lose half 











its usefulness if no education 
could be done on the way. 
“What is the matter with a 
private car?” said the new presi- 
dent of the board. “Better yet, what is the matter 
with a private train—a Board of Health train with a 
laboratory, quarters for the staff, room to carry litera- 


One dealer was discouraged from the practice 
of hanging beef in an entry way 


WASHBURN CHILD 


ture, and space for a health exhibit? Let’s buy a Board 
of Health car!” 


Next he went to the railroad officials with his pro- 
posal. 

“We are going to nearly every 
place in the State on rails,” said 
he. “There is one parish down 
here that is surrounded by water, 
and we'll have to go there by 
boat. But never mind that one. 
Will you carry us to the others ?” 

The authorities of transporta- 
tion did not quite catch the full 
significance, but they agreed to 
“route the Bug Train.” 

Perhaps, indeed, no one caught 
the full significance when the 
journey started—a journey which 
scrawled a perfect spider’s web 
of traveled miles, weaving a 
thread here and there over the 
map of Louisiana, and touching 
nearly three hundred communi- 
ties. It was a very nice thing, 
thought those who knew of the 
trip, to spread information about 
producing clean milk and nursing 
the baby, and about how to run 
a sanitary barber shop, and keep 
the well clean, and slaughter ani 
mals correctly, and conduct sani 
tary schools. “This is in line 
with modern thought,” said some 
“It's a nice, pleasing, academic 
proposition.” Perhaps even Dr 
Dowling did not know just how 
much more than an academic 
proposition this was to be, or to what extent he would 
have to exert drastic action under the broad, but hith 
erto unused, powers vested in the State Board. Nor 
did he know that the metropolis of New Orleans was 
to become the scene of a campaign of cleanliness 
which was to have all the people of the city  be- 
hind it 

The first little skirmish on the trip came after the 
train had reached Lake Charles and the doctors on their 
round of inspection had found a slaughterhouse which 
was unspeakably unspeakable. The owners of the slaugh 
tered meat,.having waited for the departure of the in 
spectors, were taking it into the town market, when 
He had a can in hi 
hand. Kerosene was in the can, and, smiling his pleas 
ant, affable, 


they met Dr. Dowling returning. 


childlike smile, the new president of the 
board poured the oil on the troubled beef 


NO OFFICIAL “JAUNT” ABOUT THIS 


Fk ROM this moment the tour of the State, which lasted 
seven months, became not only a crusade of educa- 
At one town th 
health officers condemned the schoolhouse, at another 


tion but a campaign of police power 


the dairy, at a third the poorhouse and the courthou 
Every inspected slaughter pen in the State, except 
three, was ordered closed or renovated Plans were 
made for a systema‘*ic examination of all school water 
supplies; some schvol buildings were condemned on the 
ground that they were structurally unsafe, or would 


endanger life in case of fire: and hotels were given 


I 
} 


sharp lessons in living up to the sanitation laws whi 


apply to innkeepers Barbers found out their duties to 


their customers, the manufacture it “pop can ly and 
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ice cream learned that regulations for cleanly produc- 
tion might be enforced under such an administration as 
Dowling had conceived. On the trip of the Heaith 
Train over 2,500 inspections were made. 


CARRYING THE MESSAGE ON A HAND CAR 


OWLING was the sort of man who, being unable to 

reach certain small places by the Health Train or 
by automobile trips, would find a hand car or a track 
inspector’s tricycle, and would go “pumping” his way 
up some side track to isolated communities just to be 
sure the “field was being covered.” He was the sort of 
man who was “unprofessional” enough to tell the peo- 
ple everywhere that they must insist on better doctors 
Newspapers began to find a “news” interest in the cam- 
paign and in the smiling, determined personality behind 
it—‘the man with his sleeves rolled up.” 

“The more we people of this town think about Dr. 
Dowling’s report on this town, the madder we get,” 
said one local paper. “When we can’t stand it any 
longer we will have to take it out in cleaning up.” Said 
another, with some spleen: “We would like to ask 
Dowling, who says that a dog sleeping on a cow’s feed 
will contaminate the milk, whether the same feed, if 
eaten by a chicken, would contammate the eggs of a hen? 
And if a dog’s hair is contaminated, isn’t it a dangerous 
custom for dairymen to permit their cows to lick their 
calves, unless fumigated every time by some _ health 
officer?” A third daily suggested that Dowling would 
make every commercial traveler in the State an in- 
formal sanitary inspector. “That was a good sugges- 
tion!” commented the doctor. One of the many other 
papers which began to talk of “Louisiana having its 
face washed,” said: “There is great excitement in the 
State. Some town has boasted that Dowling found it 
all right. They probably misunderstood him.” 

At first many of the communities or individuals, hu- 


miliated by the inspector’s reports, were inclined to be 


GS fe: oe Re ee 
bombarded with all kinds of inquiries from all kinds 
of people. 

“Education is doing its work,” said New Orleans 
before that city met Dr. Dowling face to face. “Edu- 
cation where it is needed—in the coun- 


Pacific Coast and back again, a journey which gave the 
Board of Health of Louisiana an opportunity to tell 
the people of other States that Louisiana is not un- 
healthy, but, on the contrary, in comparison with other 

States, has a low death rate, in free- 





try districts—will accomplish much.” 
It did. Nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion people visited the Health Train 
and its exhibits; saw the antityphoid, 
antifly, antituberculosis, antihookworm 
demonstrations, and took away educa- 
tional literature. More than six hun- 
dred lectures were given in public meet- 


dom from disease, in climate, and in 
comfort and safety of living. 


“Our need in Louisiana,” said Dr. 
Dowling, “is the administration of the 
knowledge we haye in hand—a vigor- 
I ous demand by the people that health 
¢ | boards shall apply principles to daily 
life.” 





ing places by the corps of lecturers 
attached to the train, and 117,000 peo- 


ple came to hear them and see the 
moving pictures by which many were 


At Union Baptist Church 
in Then Dr. Dowling and his assist- 
res i eletaticad ha iia apron 


New Orleans read this with a nod 
of approval. 





illustrated. 
After the Health Train had been a 


Drs. DOWLING & PORTER 


Of the State Board of Health 


lis of Louisiana. 
Dealing with small towns had been 





little time on its journey, communi- 
ties began to look forward to its com- 
ing. They marked the date of its 


Will Lecture on Health 
Lectures Will Be Whustrated By Pictures ~ 4 


a different matter. In New Orleans 
there were large establishments to be 
reckoned with, and owners who could, 





arrival on the wall calendars as if it 
were to be an eclipse of the moon. 


Let Every Lady Come Out - and would, employ eminent counsel 





Local reception committees were ap- 


Admission Free 


for defense. The political ring in New 
Orleans is of the good old-fashioned 





pointed by the mayors, and these com- 
mittees took up the work of adver- 
tising the meetings and lectures for 
both whites and negroes, arranging for 
visits of the children to the train, and 





talks in the schools by Miss Agnes 


kind, within which to-day the public 
writhes and clamors for the commis- 


F ® E | : sion form of government as a relief. 
. This took 


ALEXANDRIA,La. 


care of its friends. 
Newspapers, too, have large adver- 


ring 








Morris, who is in charge of the school 
educational work. Towns for which the 
railroads’ schedule did not provide a 
stop of the “Health on W heels” protested vigorously 
“We have cleaned up and want Dr. Dowling to see it,” 
wrote one indignant committee. At Bijou, La., the peo 
ple took the matter in their own hands. They went out 


and stood on the railroad 








One parish was surrounded by water. 


boat to the communities in its bounds 


pugnacious, and local authorities caught delinquent in 
their trust of guarding the public health wished to sneer 
at the work of the Health Train and its crew. But 
Dowling and the train and the Sanitary Code—and the 
facts—were a combination hard to discredit or defy; 
the inspected towns fell into line. Some not only 
cleaned themselves, but also appointed local boards of 
health to keep in the future an eye on dairies, slaughter 
houses, school sanitation, sewer systems, and the clean 
liness of public places; several appropriated money for 
new public buildings to replace those pronounced unsafe 
or unsanitary. The vigor of this campaign was directed 
against public danger. It did not take the average citi 
zen, rich or poor, cultured or ignorant, long to find it 
out. At Amite City the housewives formed a union 
to boycott unclean merchants and impure food. 
That was only an example of the way the people went 
over to Dowling’s side; when they once started there 
came a State-wide avalanche o 


public sentiment. 


THE NEW SPIRIT 


With this new public sentiment the approach of 
| . 


Jowling and his “Microbe Cars” was viewed dif- 


ferently. Towns began to “get ready” for the inspectors 
There were great bustlings; the swish of the broom and 
the swash of the mop were heard on all sides. The 
train was coming! In several towns the rubbish was 
collected n mule carts, and places which had never 
known a dump boasted of their first mountains of 
trash “out yonder in the woods.” The train will be 
here to-morrow! Will he say our town is clean? 

Such was the new spirit \nd it was none the less 
serious because it took amusing forms One hotel 
keeper, with hazy ideas of what the health campaign 
included or excluded, posted his rooms the day befor« 


the train arrived with the following notice printed at 
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a local shop No cussing allowed You must be 

clean. You must not lay in bed with clothes on 

Spit on the walls.” And the State Board began to be 
Sept. 28 


Dr. Dowling and his aids went in a 


track, so that the Health 
Train had to stop, willy 
nilly Dr. Dowling tele 
graphed the train dispatcher 
for permission to delay 
thirty minutes; he obtained 
it, and in an open-air meet 
ing gave the men, women, 
and children of Bijou as 
much of the health-educa 
tion “treatment” as possible 
in the time the railroad 
would allow him. The spirit 
of the people of Bijou was 
the spirit of community 
welfare 
health. Dowling wanted to 
spread it over the map of 
Louisiana, 


sanitation, and 


His Health Train spread 
that spirit. It left behind 
it dairies, schools, markets, 
slaughter pens, drug stores, 
barber shops, hotels, sewers, 
and public halls rebuilt or 
cleaned. It left behind 
civic leagues of men and 
women, days appointed for general town cleaning, 


boards o 


health where no boards had been before, 
and even towns incorporated which until then had 
been unorganized communities. It attracted the at- 
tention of other States. Both Iowa and New 
York have begun upon the Health Train plan. |{ 
created a demand for a tour of the train outside Louisi 
ana, which resulted in the transcontinental roads carry 


ing the train thousands of miles from Louisiana to the 


Attracting the attention of . r 
soloved Jolks who suggests that half a dozen of 


tisers; it is only human nature to look 
askance at a health board muckraker 


these advertisers must clean up shop 
or shut up shop. In fact, all the wonders of modern 
municipal civilization were to be found in New Orleans, 
and Dr. Dowling was to find them there 


EDUCATION WON THE FIGHT 


ITER all, however, the winning of the present fight 
depends upon education. Education that Dowling 
has to offer is extraordinarily convincing to public sen- 
timent. And with public sentiment—even when it is no 
more than sentiment—behind a thing, it is very hard 
to block that thing’s progress. Soon the president of 
the State Board was giving lectures in New Orleans 
with his moving pictures He showed a bottle of 
water filled with indescribable dirt in which the in- 
spectors found a drug store washing its glasses and 
bottles; it was convincing even to the druggist’s best 
friends He showed a trowel of filth which came 
out of a corner of a room in a cigar factory where 
workers spent hours each day; it caused disgust—even 
in the stomach of the owner. He showed the lifeless 
bodies of roaches and water bugs in association with 
smears of butter and unidentified bits of food which 
came from the refrigerator of a restaurant; it pro- 
duced indignation—even in the mind of the most trust- 
ing patron. This is the way Dowling went at it. He 
smiled and handed out the facts. He spoke in a low, 
calm voice, and told what he was doing. It is much 
more probable that the average citizen would be- 
come excited about the discoveries of these Dowling 
inspectors than that Dowling should show any excite- 
ment about them. In this situation the doctor not only 
has enough public sentiment b« 
hind him—he has enough and 


Towns looked for- 
ward to the com- 
ing of the Health 
Train, and local 
reception commit- 

tees headed welcom- 


some to spare, and the potential- 
ity for more 

The newspapers are all with 
him now. They have found that 
he hit at a menace to health wher- 
ever he found it, and whenever 


ing delegations 
the law provided a remedy in the 


of grown 
case of The People vs. Dirt. The folks and children 


Concluded on page %® 
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By MARK 


N EVENT which happened exactly 
eighteen years ago is described by 
the historian of “Twenty Years of 

the Republic” in his chapter on the pas- 
sage of the Wilson Tariff Bill: 

“The Republicans fell upon it tooth and nail; 
but acting in entire harmony with them were cer- 
tain Democratic Senators. ... Foremost among 
these were the blandly inscrutable SENATOR Gor- 
MAN OF MARYLAND AND... SENATOR BRICE OF 
Ono. These two APPEARED UPON THE DEMo- 
CRATIC SIDE OF THE SENATE AS THE UNAVOWED YET 
MOST EFFICIENT AGENTS OF THE PROTECTED INTER- 
Ests, and their object was plainly to modify and 
mutilate the Wilson Bill. ... Coal, iron ore, 
lumber, and sugar were removed from the free 
ors 

(Note “coal, iron ore, lumber.”” During 
the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina, a 
Democrat now seeking reelection, voted 
exactly as Brice and Gorman voted, in favor 
of a protective duty on coal, iron ore, and 
lumber. ) 

These acts of Gorman and Brice were 
described by President Cleveland, in his fa- 
mous letters to Wilson of West Virginia 
and Catchings of Mississippi, in these 
phrases : 

“ .. The deadly blight of treason has blasted 
the councils of the brave in their hour of might. 
... The livery of Democratic tariff reform has 
been stolen and worn in the service of Republican 
protection ... party perfidy and delusion.” 

Once more, after the long eighteen years 
of exile which was the punishment for this 
very treason, the Democratic party is ap- 
proaching another “hour of might.” Within 
a few months at most the Democratic party, 
once more possessing the confidence of the 
people and the nation’s mandate to revise 
the tariff downward, will again take up the 
work of reducing the tariff. Again in its 
hour of triumph the party is going to be 
threatened by the blight of treason. Again 
it is going to find its Gorman and its Brice. 
The Gorman of the coming year will be 
Simmons of North Carolina—unless the 
people of North Carolina vote to keep him 
at home. No Democratic commmnity would 
knowingly send Brice or Gorman to the 
Senate ; in returning Simmons, North Caro- 
lina will be doing exactly the same thing, 
and after ample warning. 





THE PORK BARREL 
— this and you will know the source 


of most of what is blameworthy in 
Congress and Congressmen. It is from the 
Malden, Mass., “Evening News”: 
“COLLIER’S WEEKLY has been shooting its poi- 
soned darts this week at Senator Warren of 
Wyoming, and among its charges it accuses him 
of getting too many things for his State... . 
Lander, with a population of 2,000, has a Federal 
building which cost $157,000. . Douglas, with 
a population of 2,300, has a building which cost 
$65,000. The Senate recently appropriated $75,000 
for a public building at Sun Dance, fifty miles 
from a railroad, and with a population of less 
than five hundred. a 


So far, mere envy; but here comes as 
frank and unconscious a self-revelation as 
human beings often commit: 


“It seems to us that this is rather to the credit 
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The Records of Congressmen 
Alu the members of the Lower House of Con- 


gress (three hundred and ninety-one) will 
end their terms next 4th of March, 1913. Those 
who are candidates for reelection (a /arge majority 
of the whole number) will come before their vari- 
ous communities at the election on the 5th of next 
November. 

The records of these Congressmen will be vital 
political subjects in their communities at the pri- 
martes during the present weeks, and until the 
election in November. 

The record of any one of these Congressmen 
will be furnished by CoLLigr’s to all who apply. 

These records show how each Congressman 
voted on 

The various schedules of the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Bill (af he was a member at that session). 

The various tariff roll calls during the present 
session (thirteen in all). 

Reciprocity. 

The Sherwood Pension Bill. 

Various labor bills, etc. 

Write to CoLLiER’s WASHINGTON BurEAU, 

901 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Please enclose twenty cents in stamps. This 
nominal charge is made to ensure that only those 
will apply who have a real interest in securing 
these records. 


srry 


of the accused Senator. The people like a man 
in Washington that gets things, which reminds us 
to ask why this city cannot have a public build- 
ing. If Warren is smart enough to accomplish 
this for his little mountain towns, why cannot our 
Senators and Congressman go and do likewise? 
Is the Eastern Representative so far behind his 
Western colleague that he lets us get the go-by 
when such towns are recognised?” 

This editor has the soul of the very type 
of person for whom the word grafter was 
invented. So long as there are editors and 
communities who assent to this theory of 
the pork barrel, so long will there be sub 
servient Congressmen who will trade high 
tariff votes for public buildings. Con irr’s 
would like to hear about every man who is 
running for Congress on a record of success 
at the pork barrel. 


QUID PRO QUO? 


O* JUNE 25, 1909, during the making 
of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill, 
Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania intro- 
duced an amendment placing a duty of one- 
half cent a gallon on crude petroleum. 


A REPUBLICAN AND A DEMOCRAT 
ws AM KENT represents twelve 

California counties in Congress and 
is a Republican; Lynden Evans represents 
four wards of the city of Chicago and is a 
Democrat. Concerning the Republican, the 
Democrat wrote this letter: 


“DEAR Sir—The word that the Hon. William 
Kent will again run for Congress from Cali- 
fornia is good news to all members of Congress 
who wish constructive legislators in Congress re 
gardless of party. Mr. Kent’s course in the pres 
ent Congress, while not satisfying partisans on 
either side of the House, has been the course of 
a thoroughly independent man, devoted to what 
he believes to be the interest of the American 
people. A man who will rise as Mr. Kent has 


risen on several occasions in this Congress above 


partisan clamor, or temporary advantage, to vote 
for what he thinks is good in the long run, is the 
kind of man that we need more of in Congress. 
As a Democrat, I, of course, prefer a Democratic 
Congressman, other things being equal, but this 
country could never succeed with only one party, 
and for that reason I welcome the news that 
Mr. Kent will again run for Congress. 
Very truly, LynDEN EVANs. 

This letter is good evidence of what close 
observers already know, that both the writer 
of it and the subject of it are good Con 
gressmen and ought to be returned. 


TENNESSEE UNANIMOUS 
SOME months ago there was passed in 
Congress a bill to investigate and re- 
port upon 
“all matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
and child life... and especially investigate the 
questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, or- 
phanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous oc- 
cupations, accidents, and diseases of children.” 
On the roll call which passed this bill the 
entire delegation from Tennessee, ten in all, 


is recorded as having a singular unanimity | 


of conviction, or rather, lack of conviction. 
The ten Tennessee members and their rec- 
ords on this roll call are: 


SAM R. SExtts, Johnson City, 
Ricwarp W. Austin, Knoxville, 
JoHn Austin Moon, Chattanooga, 
CorpdELL HuLt, Carthage, 
Witiiam C. Houston, Woodbury, 
JoseEpH W. Byrns, Nashville, 
LEMUEL P. Pancett, Columbia, 
Tuetus W. Sims, Linden, 

ints J. Garrett, Dresden, 
KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, Memphis, “ si 


not voting 


Two of these, Austin and Sells, are Re- 
publicans ; the others are Democrats. Many 
Democrats voted against this bill with sin 
cerity, because they believed it was too great 
an extension of the power of the lederal 
Government; many others used the lederal 
aggrandizement argument as a bogy, their 
real reason being the fear of interference 
with the employment of child labor by 
powerful constituents at home. Can any 
Tennessee reader of this paper explain why 
the delegation from that State straddled 
unanimously ? 


TO GET INFORMATION 


Piranesi frequently receives from 
its readers questions which deal in one 
way or another with the initiative and ref 
erendum, the recall, and the short ballot. 
We are asked, for example, what States 
have adopted the initiative, or in what 
States it is now pending. The best source 
of information on this subject is a quar 
terly periodical called “Equity Series” pub 
lished at 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
by C. F. Taylor, M.D. The last number 
contains an accurate and discriminating 
record of the present status of the initiative 
and referendum, showing the variations of 
the statutes adopted by the several States. 
Dr. Taylor publishes this little periodical 
for patriotism and not for profit ; those who 
wish to keep abreast of the progress of 
popular government can get “Equity Series’ 
one year for twenty-five cents. 
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LOUCHING across 

the bridge, his hands 

buried deep in his 
trousers pockets and his 
shoulders hunched up to 
ward off the chilling 
blasts that blew in from 
Lake Michigan, he be 
came aware that another 
way farer, a woman, had 
started across from the 
opposite side. of the river. 

Speculatively figuring 
his chances of scaring 
her out of the price of 
a night's lodging, he 
braced himself for the 
encounter and prepared 
to assume an expression 
of countenance so fero- 
cious that it would mask 
his own trepidation. Up 
in his little tower the 
bridge tender watched the signs that he had learned 
to recognize at first glance and, smiling grimly, reached 
for a club that lay within easy reach. He often managed 
to enliven an otherwise monotonous night by “beating up 
a Bo” who had laid himself open to chastisement. 

But on this night he was destined to disappointment, 
for when the woman reached the middle of the span, 
she stopped, and climbing over the railing, plunged 
into the sluggish stream, which was filled with floating 
chunks of ice. 





Instead of descending from his aerie as 
he had prepared to do, the bridge tender quickly turned 
to his telephone to flash a warning to the river police, 
while the man below looked idly down into the rivet 

or an instant he pondered over the matter and then, 
galvanized into action by an impulse that he could not 
himself have analyzed, he overcame his natural aver 
sion for water, work and danger, and climbing ovet 
the railing, hung suspended by his hands, then dropped 
into the river \t the first shock of contact with th 
cold water, he regretted his rashness and when a mo 
ment later he bumped into something soft and alive, 
he clung to it with the clutch of desperation 

HE woman, f it was she, lay still in his grasp, and 
he began to kick out lustily His sudden terror 

passed, leaving him only impersonally conscious of the 
fight for life that his physical being was making. The 
abstraction of his mental poise surprised him a little, 
and even as consciousness began to slip away, he had no 
thought of releasing his burden 

When, with the woman he had rescued, he was taken 
from the river, boosted into an ambulance and driven 
away at a gallop, he was beyond knowledge of the pro 
ceedings, and when he awoke in a clean bed, in a clean 
hospital ward, with nurses moving silently about, he 


was content His experience seemed to be a shadowy 


dream, that it was rather a bore to think about 

Less affected by thi exposure than her rescuer, the 
woman came to herself within an hour from the time 
she jumped from the bridge and in answer to questions 
she poured out a sordid tale of poverty 

Deserted her husband six months before, she had 
Placed her year-old baby in an orplian asvlum an! 
sought work Work was scarce and workers plent 
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(ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


and with the stubborn perversity of the poor, she had 
promptly fallen in arrears with her baby’s board. 

The child was turned out for adoption by persons 
whose names the officials of the asylum refused to 
disclose. Matters went from bad to worse and that very 
morning the woman had been turned out of the place 
that she called home. Hungry, cold, bereft of her 
child, she had sought solace in the river. 

Hler story was commonplace enough in the life of a 
great city, but there was one loiterer in the police 
station when the policeman assigned to the case made 
his report to the desk sergeant who paid close at 
tention to the tale 


HARLEY SINCLAIR, night police reporter of the 

“Inquirer,” recognized in it the germ of a good story 
for a dull night. By all the earmarks it was a “three 
head” to be laconically telephoned into a “rewriter” who 
would dutifully chronicle the event in 100 words. But 
it was Sunday night and news was scarce. Courts were 
closed, investigations of municipal corruption had 
furnished nothing to make type, and even the criminal 
element, with its disregard for reporters and other 
honest men forced to toil for a livelihood, had abstained 
from the perpetration of murders and other by-products 
of its calling. 

So Sinclair loped into the office of the “Inquirer” just 
in time to find a council of distracted editors in ses- 
sion. There was no front page layout for the morning 
edition and Sinclair's inspiration was hailed with bless- 
ing. The night city editor even forgot to givé him the 
customary raking over the coals for the sins of omis- 
sion and commission on 
the night before 

\ word 
pounded out a_ story 
with a heart throb in 


painter 


every paragraph and a 
sob in every line, while 
Sinclair furnished a 
second-hand description 
of the woman to an 
artist, who, with the aid 
of an air brush, pro 
duced a ‘fake’ that 
bore a closer resem 
blance to her than an 
of the special poses that 
appeared during — the 
next week of madness 

The publication of 
the story was the sig 
nal for a storm of pub 
lic hysteria that broke 
loose and raged for 
days. Newspapers wert 
deluged with matter 
“by our readers,’ who 


By procedure that was 
perilously close to 
kidnaping, burglary, 
privy conspiracy, and 
contempt of court, Mr. 
Prinale placed the 
child in its mother’s arm 
while a staff photog 
rapher snapped the group 





ewarded 


MITCHELL 


denounced anything and everything that came within 
stabbing distance of their pens. They condemned orphan 
asylums, husbands, the deserting variety especially, and 
bridges with low rails. The idle rich were abused for 
failing to provide work for the poor and the active rich 
were anathematized for their greed. 

lhe woman was arraigned before a sympathetic police 
magistrate next morning, and when she was discharged 
from custody the magistrate placed in her hands $18.75 
collected from court attaches and young lawyers who 
happened to be within the enclosure. Some of them 
did not pay their desk-room rent that week as a result. 

Mr. Napoleon Pringle, star reporter-sleuth of the “In- 
quirer’s” staff, was assigned to the case. ‘The asylum 
authorities remained obdurate in their determination to 
furnish no information, but their reticence availed 
them nothing. 

With the aid of sundry taxicabs and numerous 
bottles of champagne, all of which duly appeared in 
Mr. Pringle’s expense account, the whereabouts of the 
child was discovered within twenty-four hours. sy 
procedure that was perilously close to kidnaping, 
burglary, privy conspiracy, and,contempt of court, Mr 
Pringle placed the child in its mother’s arms while a 
staff photographer snapped the group. 


HIS glorious climax occurred in the office of the 

publisher of the “Inquirer.” Mr. Pringle spirited 
the child into the office by way of the backstairs and a” 
wily diplomat was sent to induce the mother to visit the 
“Inquirer” office. Here a photographer took a flash-light 
picture of the touching scene, and the mother was de- 
layed upon. various 
pretexts until the early 
edition had gone to 
press. 

It was too great a 
coup for the rival 
papers to ignore, and 
they made over their 
forms for the later 
editions. The “Daily 
Statesman” printed an 
account of the event in 
which every detail, with 
the exception of the 
“Inquirer’s” name, was 
included. . The story 
was so judiciously 
worded that unsuspect 
ing readers were justi 
fied in believing that 
only the dignity and 
modesty of the “States- 
man” prevented it from 
acknowledging that it 
was entitled to the 
credit for the deed. 

Under cover of th 
excitement, some of the 
overworked and un 
derpaid young men on 
the “Inquirer’s” staff 
amused themselves by 


writing 





obscure para 
graphs subtly attacking 
public men who had of 


Concluded on page 31) 
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One of War’s Most 


IMMY CROGAN was such a natural born warrior 

that it was a great effort for him to endure that 

season of the year when peace on earth and good 
will toward men are supposed to abound. He could 
become more wrought up over the efforts to establish 
international peace than the expounders of certain propa- 
ganda can over any of the many obvious ills resulting 
from our social system. When a great steel manufac- 
turer gave ten millions of dollars to aid in the abolition 
of war, Jimmy Crogan cried aloud in his sleep, night 
after night. He read constantly—the history of wars. 
He studied constantly—the theory of war. No girl’s 
picture was framed on his dresser. Only one picture 
was in his room. It hung in a heavily chased silver 
frame at the foot of his bed, where he could see it when 
he stuck his hand from beneath the covers to switch out 
the lights at night and, again, when he bounced from his 
slumbers to the cackling blare of the reveille. It was a 
picture of the god Mars. 

And so it was that when the regiment was ordered 
South with decisive action a certainty and Lieutenant 
Jimmy Crogan was left behind in charge of the post, 
all his military training went for nothing. He damned 
the department, damned the colonel, damned fate, and 
was damned sorry he had ever been born. Anyhow, 
that’s what he said. 


AMES CROGAN had been waiting for action since he 

was old enough to know, in the vaguest sort of a way, 
what the word meant. It was to play at war that he 
refused to be content until taken from the public schools 
and sent to a military academy. It was to see battling 
armies that he ran away from the place, made his way 
to Tampa, and tried to follow the troops to Cuba. It 
was the hope of war that kept him in the front rank 
of his class at the Point and made it possible for him 
to take up the dull routine of military life with enthu- 
siasm. 

Every time an army took the field, the spirits of 
James Crogan went to a shrill pitch. It mattered not a 
great deal whether the army were that of a bankrupt 


republic the size of a good farm or that of the Czar 
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It meant war, and for war he lived. Believing it neces- 
sary to his profession, he became an authority on avia- 
tion. He knew more about guns than the whole Krupp 
family. He designed a new wireless apparatus that at- 
tracted much attention from Washington. 

Long before the President opened the canal to the 
long line of sullen dreadnoughts that moved into the 
Pacific, not as celebrators of a great achievement, but 
ominously, the newspapers carried wild, incoherent ru- 
mors that served to set the blood of men like Jimmy 
dancing. He then had discussed the chances of the out- 
raging of the Monroe Doctrine until he became a bore. 
When the rumors became less vague, appeared to have 
more foundation, Lieutenant Jimmy smiled with an 
I-told-you-so smirk and regarded himself as the author- 
ity par excellence on advance information from history. 
He refused to argue, merely stating his beliefs as facts 
with an air of finality that was crushing. When the 
movement of the fleet justified all the former state- 
ments of this young officer and the men paraded for the 
first time in service uniforms, it required all his self- 
control to keep from dancing a solitary jig. He thought 
of one place, and only one place—the front; he was 
oblivious to the fact that any other locality existed. 

And then, when the final touch had been given, when 
the officers’ wives had commenced to weep, on the eve 
of the hour when the regiment was to move southward 
to the border, Lieutenant Jimmy Crogan was detailed 
to remain at the post. He saw the men march away, 
down the street to the depot, their tan shoes thumping 
gladly on the hard road. He heard the regimental band 
putting’ into delighted blares the enthusiastic sense of 
relief that saturated the atmosphere. And he went back 
to the post, to be polite to the weepy ladies, to see that 
the stables were swept out, the stock fed, and the mis- 
erable routine put through as per regulation. 

T WAS humiliating. It was degrading—torturing. 

Jimmy tried for days to determine why he had been 
left behind, and got nowhere. Then he gave it up, sub- 
scribed to all the papers, and barricaded himself behind a 
information that doubtless excelled that 


wall of pos- 
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Faithful Lovers Answers the Call to the Trysting Place 
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sessed by most of the men who were with the mobilized 
army. 

The situation grew suddenly acute. From distinctly 
naval warfare it spread to the land. The canal was 
gone—for the time being, at least—and the allied armies 
worked north and south, the principal object of their 
attack evidently lying to the north. 

Long trains lumbered up through the tropical jungles, 
crammed with men who talked a strange language and 
who were backed by a history replete with gigantic 
It needed no appeal from Mexico to send 
the army across the border. 


successes. 


HE officers of the National Guard were ordered to 

fill their ranks. Jimmy laughed bitterly when he 
read that news in his papers. Then he dropped the 
sheet to the floor and stared blankly across the flat 
parade ground for an hour or more. Three days later 
the militia was ordered under arms, to move at an 
hour’s notice, and Lieutenant Jimmy walked alone, with 
a white face and a stiff tread. 

In the morning Lieutenant Crogan was missing from 
the post. The colonel’s iady and the post washerwomen 
talked about it alike, and in whispers. When two days 
passed and no sign of the man in command had ap- 
peared, the information was wired to headquarters. The 
colonel—Jimmy’s colonel—read a copy of the message 
just as the recruiting officer of a National Guard regi- 
ment was taking the measurements of a decidedly well- 
put-up chap, who answered all the requirements and 
seemed to be a whole lot better than most of the men 
who made up the militia. 

This new man listened with a bored expression to the 
sergeant who was detailed to 
school the rookies. He grasped 
all the movements on the instant, 
it seemed; once he shook his head 
and uttered what might have been 
the first syllable of a protest when <i ei ’ 

; possible so the men 
the sergeant launched into a new sinuslit “suk aoe: 
explanation. Evidently he thought ‘© You wouldn’t 
better of it, though, for he stared 


You would have 
done the same 
thing,’’ muttered 
Jimmy, moving his 
lips as slightly as 


have stayed put” 
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straight ahead in silence, while a deep flush stole from 
his collar to his hair. 

Private Crogan, under another name, moved south 
with his regiment. They were stationed in a town von- 
sisting of seven ’dobe shacks and a large population of 
shy dogs. Camp was made, alkali water consumed, and 
the shoe clerks and insurance solicitors in olive drab 
became duly miserable. Jimmy enjoyed it immensely, 
in spite of the fact that the van of the army was fifty 
miles to the south. 


HEY were to be moved, went the rumor, after a week 

of drilling under the hot sun, among the cactus 
plants. Great was the resultant excitement. They were 
going home, went another rumor, and Jimmy, now tuned 
to a sensitiveness that was painful, had visions of a return 
to the narrow lasts and twenty-year endowments for the 
regiment; for him—well, it would be beginning at the 
bottom again. He whispered harshly to himself as he 
lay in his blankets and tried to think back, behind the 
rumors that seesawed their way through the camp. 
Finally, though, came the order to make ready to move. 
The camp went up on its toes and slept not at all for 
a whole night, whispering its hopes and fears. The next 
day they moved southward. And one private was so 
hilarious, so boyishly jubilant, that he almost laughed 
aloud in the faces of the officers at inspection. 

It took all day to go those fifty miles, and the journey, 
with its discomforts, was spirit-kil'ing. But Private 
Jimmy’s spirit was immortal. His head was out of the 
window from the start. At every start he waxed nerv- 
ous as a woman. The only quieting influence was the 
progressive turn of the car wheels. At sundown they 
left their train, marched up a rise, gained the top, and 
drew one great breath in unison as they looked at the 
army spread out before them. The cook fires were 
blazing, the regimental flags were billowing softly in the 
light breeze, the colors were catching the last rays of 
daylight. Away to the left was ranged artillery. On 
the extreme right the horses of cavalry stuck their noses 
deep into the canvas mangers. In front, spreading out 
from a little village, was the infantry. 

War! Anarmy! Before, over the dun country, the 
enemy! Unknown, powerful, aggressive! War! 

The cackle of the bugle, softened by the distance to a 
sweetness, came to the marching regiment. Another 
and another, all down the line. And the camps stirred 
themselves. A myriad of hungry, moving figures flocked 
to a hundred feeding centers. 

“God!” breathed a private whose first name was 
Jimmy, and the word carried a thankful reverence. 


N THE light of early morning Jimmy Crogan, step- 

ping lightly, a smile in his eyes, delighted anticipation 
in his heart, followed a string of army mules to the rail- 
road water tank. Toward them, walking stiffly, came a 
man who wore the decorations of a colonel. His gaze 
fell on the squad of National Guardsmen and, recogniz 
ing their rank, he looked them over curiously. His gaze 
fell on James Crogan and he staggered backward a step 
or two. 

Jimmy stopped. He met the astounded look of his 
old colonel, clicked his heels together, and raised his 
hand in a stiff salute. 

“Lieutenant Crogan!” the other cried when he made 
words out of his sputtering. “What's the meaning of 
this damned business?” 

“Ves, sir,’ muttered Jimmy, knowing nothing else 
to say. 

“You deserted the post !” snorted the other. 

“Yes, sir, colonel,” replied Jimmy, saluting again. 

“You're here with the Guard!” 

wr ea, Si.” 

“Why, you .’ but the colonel could think of no fit- 
ting word, so he simply ordered Jimmy’s arrest 

An object for all the staring eyes of his own regiment, 
grimly looking fate in the face, Lieutenant Crogan, de- 
serter from the Regular Army, rooky with the National 
Guard, was marched through the company streets by 
men to whom he had taught the fine art of war, and 
incarcerated in a one-room, tarantula-infested adobe 
house. 

Lieutenant “Chickens” Rawley searched him 
and “Chickens” were classmates at the Point. 

“Tough luck, old top,” he muttered, as he went through 
“What's the 


jimmy 


the formality of searching the prisoner. 
answer?” 

“Nothing,” muttered Jimmy, moving his lips as slightly 
as possible so the men would not see. “You'd have done 
the same thing. You wouldn’t have stayed put.” 


HEN Lieutenant Rawley, all obvious of dignity, gave 
the prisoner’s elbow an affectionate little squeeze 

and went away 
The news that ran through the camp became mort 
and more grave. The invading army was advancing 
Jack in the States the newspapers 
On the line, officers sat 


steadily, ominously 
Screamed through their extras 
through the nights in grave conference 

“They'll advance us before long,” the man that fed 
the prisoner told his old lieutenant 

“Lots of good it'll do me,” 9 
a spoonful of beans and blowing them disdainfully 
against the wall of his prison. “Lots of good!” 


The officers talked of water supply and 


commented Jimmy, taking 


mountain 


— 
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ranges and fever and transpor- 
tation; they discussed the de- 
tails of the attack that seemed 
inevitable. They planned to 
send their men into war. And, 
alone in an adobe shack, one 
of war’s most faithful lovers 
sat through the brilliant nights 
and smoked cigarettes and 
gazed through the lone window 
at the moon-glossed mountain 
peaks in the distance. Real 
action was inevitable. Jimmy 
Crogan was out of it; that was 
as certain as is death. He did 
not wonder what they would 
do with him. The delay in his 
trial caused ‘him no worry. 
There was work for fighting 
men, and he was to rot, like an 
ordinary sneak thief. Before 
the bald truth of that fact, re- 
duction in “tank or military 
prison—even death with a ban- 
dage over his eyes—had no 
terrors for Jimmy Crogan 





RADUALLY more troops 
came from the north. 
They marched in clouds of dust, 
camped under the ridge, until 
the desolate country became 
alive with throbbing humanity. 
Twisting through the camps 
like a grapevine ran the rumor 
of decisive action. The in- 
vaders had formed their base, 
it said. Close up, it was, so 
close up that action could be 
brought about by a five-hour 
march. They were making 
their trenches atop a_ short 
ridge, an admirable position. 
Why this had not been pre- 
vented was not a matter of 
speculation. A mistake had 
been made, and the crisis was 
too near to warrant discussion 
of the blame. Rout the invad- 
ing army and the danger of 
changed maps 
fail and— Pe @ 
Lieutenant Crogan found i 2 4 
himself awake in the middie 
of his prison, the sunlight streaming through the cracks 
in the wall and his heart thumping stoutly, right up in 
his throat. Then he laughed. It wasn’t a battery, after 
all. Just the roar of a ’plane’s exhaust as it circled 
above the camp. Through his window he could see the 
thing as it winged its way to the south, looking like a 
big bug. Jimmy kicked the mud floor viciously. He 
would have bartered his soul to be the man operating 
the air craft or the one by his side, with the big camera 
between his knees. Hours passed and the aeroplane did 
not return. Another went up and winged its way into 
the distance amd disappeared and did not come back 
The next day “a third and a fourth made the attempt 
\nd none came back. 


would pass; 


That afternoon Lieutenant Rawley entered the guard- 
house on official business—of course. His face was 
pinched and drawn. He looked at the prisoner in 
silence. 

He held up four fingers of his right hand. 

“Four,” he said weakly 

“Yah—four,” said Jimmy, speculating as to the sanity 
of his jailer. 

“They've a battery,’ said Rawley in a voice that 
grated, “that gets the ‘planes at any distance. Four 

Lord! And they’ve got to send men up that hill 
to-night on their bellies—the way they did at San 
Juan.” 


VY ILENCE for a moment. 
S at t hill ?” 


‘o-night? Volunteers—to map the 
Jimmy in a whisper. 


asked 
“Yes—and it’s coming,” replied Rawley. “It’s coming 
sure. We'll be tangling with ’em in forty-eight hours, 
I’m afraid,” he muttered 


“Afraid!” scoffed Jimmy when he was alone. “Great 
God! Afraid! Those fellows don’t—” 

He looked through the one window for a long, long 
time. 

“Me—sitting here and listening to the firing? Oh, 


it’s a joke!” he cried, and buried his face in his hands 
Lieutenant Crogan watched the day fade, watched the 
blue of the mountains deepen to purple, saw the play 


of receding light on the peaks, the gaudy eastern sky 


the pricking through of the first stars—saw it all with a 
sodden spirit He could almost feel the throb that ran 
through the army when volunteers to go up that hill 
were asked for He imagined how the chosen men 


waiting 
for this night and the next day to pass, bringing the 


would roll about restlessly in their blanket 


night when they would make intelligent attack possi 


ble. If he uld go! He got up and kicked to pieces 





te 


the soap box which he had used 
for a chair. The guard looked 
through the window, but saw only 
the dull glow of a cigarette as a 
man in a far corner of the shack the country, illu- 
smoked and looked out at the fast- minating the 

deepening heavens. The swift brush. Jimmy 
night settled down and the hum 
of the camp diminished to a drone. 
\ horse in the corral neighed 


From the top of the 
rise above him shot 
«a blinding eye of 
light. It swept in 
a gigantic are over 


dropped just be- 
Sore it reached him 


shrilly, and two men, passing the guardhouse, laughed 
nervously. Activity was in the air. It made living tense. 

“The moon,” said Jimmy to himself, “will rise after 
midnight. And it’s a cinch!” 


E WENT to a corner of the one room and squatted 

on the floor. With a stick he jabbed at the mud be- 
tween the big adobe bricks. It crumbled easily under 
the attack. In a half hour the brick was loose, and he 
could work it in toward him by careful prying, first on 
one side, then on the other. He worked a second 
block loose; then the one above the two An hour 
later he stuck his head and shoulders out, put his ear 
against the ground to hear better the tread of the sentry, 
chose his time well and slipped into the night. Care- 
fully he crawled between the tents; cautiously he 
picked his way to avoid lights. Once a hurrying man 
almost stepped on his hand. Progress was slower than 
he had thought it would be, and a half hour passed 
before he was a hundred yards away from the building 
that had been his prison. He worked away from his 
own regiment and passed through the camp of another. A 
dozen times he was on the point of making a break for it, 
certain of discovery, and willing to take his chances in 
the darkness, but each time the danger passed, ever so 
closely An hour went by and he commenced to fear 
that the moon would frustrate all his efforts. At last 
he left the man-infested area behind and crept on faster 
He heard a boot kick a pebble among some rocks, and 
pressed his body hard against the earth as he held his 
breath and felt the blood roar in his ears The steps 
came nearer and then passed him, going slowly away. 
He scrambled across the path the boots had made and 


stopped to listen. Behind him he heard a gruff chal- 


lenge and an answer. He was beyond the army! He 
was in the van! 

“Well,” he told himself, “a man never did anything 
wh ) stayed put !” 

Jimmy crawled on his hands and knees for what he 
guessed was three hundred Val Is Then he arose 


stretched himself with a great breath, slapped his chest 
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WAS crowding the last rag into my suit case when 
Mary made her final protest 
“You're lucky it’s not summer,” she said some- 
what ambiguously; then added: “but you may strike 
them even so.” 

“Them? Them?” I asked faintly. I knew perfectly 
well what she meant and she knew | knew, but she left 
no. chance for doubt as she said: 

“Beware of a country hotel in America.” 

You will notice how continental dear Mary is, with that 
amusing New York continentalism which has never been 
west of Yonkers and feels enthusiasm distinctly ill-bred 

“You're not so keen on suffrage,” she said quite truly; 
“you're running away from New York because you're 
bored. Your case is simple enough; you never exercise, 
and you overeat—result, acute indigestion. It’s no great 
and honorable purpose that’s troubling you, and you will 
be cheating those poor country people if yow pretend it is.” 

Mary stretched her comfortable self toward the fire; 
she was viewing her mornings bereft of my omelettes 
and the thought spurred her to renewed attack. “Cam- 
paigning for suffrage! And in Connecticut in March, 
of all times. And with such a frump!” 

I snapped the suit-case lock. Mary had no reason to 
call the woman a frump. She knew nothing at all about 
the organizer of the Connecticut campaign. Neither did 
I; that was the worst of it. A friend of mine had met 
her at a suffrage tea—suffrage teas are part of the 
social calendar nowadays—and hearing the talk of her 
approaching campaign had given her my name as a 
possible helper. That same night my friend called me 
up; on the telephone to say proudly: 

“I've got you a job in the Connecticut campaign 
You'll be the first of us to go out, after all, and even 
if it’s-not a campaign State, you'll have fun.” 

“WHERE DO. YoU Go?” 

T WAS really quite astonishing, when I had no intern 

tion of becoming an out-and-out agitator. But at 
just that time campaign was the word-in suffrage. New 
York suffragists talked of nothing else, and I had caught 
the fever with the rest. Connecticut was running her little 
affair without regard for the rush and stir elsewhere, 
getting in ahead of the summer campaigns and virtually 
pioneering the way. Every woman with campaign plans 
of her own watched Connecticut and tried to learn. 











We peddled handhills on the street corn vr, which 


is against the city ordinance 


The situation over the country was this: In eight 
States the question of votes for 
ple for final decision this fall. The States are Kansas, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio (which now has 
voted against suffrage), New Hampshire, and possibly 
Arizona and Nevada. The need for concentrated effort 
in those States is so evident that they are called the 
Campaign States. When the first talk of campaigns 
began, the longing to be part of them spread like wild 
fire. Early in the spring when one suffragist met an 


women goes to the peo 


1 


other, the whisper was passed: “Where do you go for th 


campaigns?” And she was a poor, miserable, half-grown 
suffragist who could not name her campaign State 
ORGANIZED ELOQUENCI 


N NEW YORK no leader dared face another with- 


out saying: “I have pledged myself to the State 


of for my summer holidays.” 

Rich women gave the price of a campaigner and 
groaned because they themselves were forced to follow 
the Newport social schedul: In March came the an 
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The policeman went 
around the corner gin 
where his 
conscience would 
not trouble him 
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An Account of the Adventures of Woman Enthusiasts Who 
Toured Connecticut for Suffrage 


nouncement that Massachusetts had raised twenty-four 
hundred dollars and would send two campaign parties 
to Ohio. The National Suffrage Association was putting 
ten thousand dollars into Western campaigns and every 
suffrage speaker in New York longed to be among the 
chosen. Whenever Dr. Anna Shaw appeared in a local 
meetiajy, she was surrounded by aspiring young 
speakers. Dr. Shaw, the president of the National, had 
the power to say go or stay. She had more power than 
many people knew, for there is a friend, kind and rich, 
who often pours money into Dr. Shaw’s petticoat pocket 
and that pocket was full to overflowing with cam- 
paign funds this year. Her heavy artillery very soon 
included Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Miss 
Sophonisba Breckinridge, of Chicago University now, 
but a daughter of the Kentucky Breckinridges, and 
Miss Susan Fitzgerald. Each big speaker was _ sur- 
rounded by small fry to act as fillers in. 


THE TROLLEY CAMPAIGN 


M's LAURA CLAY, the Kentucky leader, made an 
early start in the river counties of Ohio, wher« 
the steady boom of the famous Clay oratory can still be 
heard. The National College League planned to d 
Miss Anita Whitney to Oregon to manage the Caliturnia 
forces whom she marshaled to victory not so long ago 
The Woman’s Political Union of New York announced 
that its leader, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, would go 
with a party to Wisconsin. Some thirty members of the 
Union promised to spend their summer vacations there, 
financing themselves. Mrs. Chrystal Eastman Benedict, 
the Wisconsin leader, collected three thousand dollars 
at one parlor tea in New York. Illinois, where suf 


frage has suddenly become “the thing,” promised more 
help for Wisconsin 


pledged money and speakers for Kansas and Ohio 


Pennsylvania and Rhode Island 


The Connecticut spring campaign may look small in 
the presence of all this, but it-was the center of interest 
to many a woman who wanted to learn campaign 
methods. It looked a big enough undertaking to me as 
I started that cold spring day for New Haven And 
the billboards looked big enough, too, as they stood 
near the tracks at Bridgeport. They were daubed with 
“Votes for Women: Trolley 
Campaign,’ so bold they were readable as far as the 

le 


purple and green letters: 


lL see 


“Them suffragettes 


eye cou 
mindin’ their 
I ducked 
my head instinctively, being just a bit embarrassed at 
this first experience 


ought to be home 
babies,” growled a man in the seat behind me 
and hoping he would not recognize 
for one of “them suffragettes.” 

Everybody in Connecticut seemed to know about the 
“suffragettes.” On the street car in New Haven the 
conductor said: ‘The town’s full of them women”: and 
touched a green and purple button on his cap. The car 
tittered Them women” were a joke, but no one failed 
to know the joke Indeed, one would have thought, to 
hear the town talk, that at least a hundred women were 

vork. Instead there were two, who finally greeted mi 


in a comfortable home, uptown, 


where they were being enter- The school children 
tained [ opened the door of held out timid 
an upstairs bedroom, which had hands for ** 


been turned into an executive ticket to the show’ 


chamber by piling with handbills, window cards, 
ners, what not, all blazing with the suffrage color 
purple, white, and green. There sat the two campaigi 
ers hard at work, the organizer and her first assistan 

The assistant, a charity nurse, was out for a rest 
and the funny part of that was, she grew fatt 
and jollier the harder she worked. As for the orga 
izer, she is not a frump. She is very young, witl 
college background, an inherited business ability, 
an advertising daring which made even my reportori 
ally whitened hair stand on end. 

“She isn’t even homely,” I wrote to Mary, adding 
postscript, “we call her the C. S. D.” That was after 
four days of growing excitement and rapidly increasi 
effort had proved to me that she was, by the very co: 
tagion of her enthusiasm, the slave driver she prided 
herself she never could be. 

She began each day conscientiously by saying: “Never 
work when you are tired; I want you all to rest”’—th: 
“all” being Nursie and me 

Then, with a care-free heart and a mind bursting w 
ideas, this conscientious slave driver would blocl 


a day for that same army the town thought she | 
And the breach had somehow to be filled by my 
making a great blustering and by the quiet chi 


nurse, the right flank of the army, who said nothing 
worked hard. At night, fortunately, there was at 
volunteer speakers and we escaped. ‘The local Le 
offered up its best and handsomest; French dinner 
tumes brushed the town-hall platform at Bigvill 
Littleville. So for a time the rank and file of the arm 
was saved from the hypnotic influence of its own 
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The C. S. D. took 
the stump to 
explain that the 
postmaster’ s assist- 
ant was not 
in her home 


Part I 


By ANNE 


eloquence. Marching pleasantly from village to village, 
it gave itself over to the problem of getting expensive 
advertising without paying a cent. 
But there came the fatal night when the president of 
i village sewing circle pointed the finger of shame at the 
neck of a low-cut gown. It seemed a very modest gown, 
yet the local president said: “You're luring girls to their 
with that there exhibition. If you could learn to 
keep yourself covered, you might think about the vote.” 
\nd with this affront the sensitive lady, who had 
bravely night after night from the New 
League, bolted the campaign. This left us one 
peaker short. Now when such an emergency occurs in 
any campaign, man’s or woman’s, the leader, confident of 
himself or herself, looks wickedly about at the non- 
peakers, saying: “And now your chance to speak has 
So the C. S. D, looked at Nursie, who ignored 
the entire incident, thus letting the challenge fall to me. 
And I, with a written speech in my pocket and a pathetic 
in my heart, actually volunteered. The first 
strap of the was buckled at that 
moment For nothing is so fasci- 


ruin 


come out 


llaven 


come, 


contidence 
crusader’s armor 
never to come off. 
as the 
platitudes 
hrilled 


uid, and now we 


sound of one’s own voice, echoing the 
that from the inception of this country have 
the hearts of men—of 
must hastily add 
oratory which is 


ranks is without its parallel. 


men, we always have 
women, for the 
epidemic of 


raging in the suffrage 


MY VIRGIN SPEECH 


| SHALL never forget the opening words of my maiden 
iddress. The thought behind the words went from 
that first night: “There is an old-fashioned saying, 
hich was first heard in this country some two hundred 
irs ago, yet men are still repeating the refrain, that 
xation without representation is tyranny—” 
laving gotten so far with a roar of voice, I stopped, 


ly wondering why all the faces in front of me 


d noses. It gives one a distinctly nervous feeling 
features. I repeated: “Taxa 
without representation is tyranny.” 

\t thi 


peak to faces without 


front row moved his head 


sight was so up 


point a man in the 
| saw his nose distinctly. The 
that | 


is an old-fashioned saying which was first heard 


began again, at the very beginning 


country some two hundred years ago, yet 
still repeating the that 
presentation is tyranny.” 


men 


refrain, taxation without 


shut the door and 

twenty-three un 
tims—turned to see. And thereupon was forced 

attention the bold outline of l 


ind separate noses 


| paused for breath some one 
ntire audience—there were only 
twenty-three dis 
that I can’t go on,” I said, address 
And I sat down, feeling 
ly hurt, not quite certain what had happened ot 


imi very sorry 


le noses ina polite voice 


had said, until the titter of the platform brought 
ght back to the fact that I was not Patrick 

t vet 
car, going home that night, while the nurs¢ 
the twenty-nine pennies in the collection, 


( 5. D. sat beside me with a silent understanding 
ry “We'll put you on again to-morrow 


said “We'll put you on agall That 


FORSYTH 


seemed to her the finest thing that could be done for 
me, and perhaps she was right. To stop then, even for a 
night, must prove fatal to my courage. The next night 
I dragged the stiffening muscles of my throat through 
four minutes of extemporaneous torture; my mouth 
dried until it cracked, and when I shook so wildly that 
[ simply could not stand up, I sat down and folded my 
arms to keep from rattling the chair. Yet when it was 
all over the C. S. D., being a Spartan herself, insisted 
I had done handsomely. And from a point of sheer 
willing, so I had. 

Time went madly after that, for there was always the 


night speech to be faced. The daylight hours could 


were sparing no pains to attract a crowd. Therefore we 
followed the druggist’s suggestion that we wait for the 
vost office to open at two o’clock. 

“Just wait out here for another half hour,” he said as 
we were leavirg; “there ain’t a woman ora child or a dog 
in this here town that won’t be along by two o'clock.” 

And we waited, sitting on the porch of the druggist’s 
shop. It was one of those village shops that will have a 
front porch and won't have show windows, and being 
built of wood and in need of paint carries off the situa- 
tion with as many airs of independence as_ possible. 
Across the road lay the village green, splendid with 
elms that now sighed under a warm spring wind. The 
three original churches standing on the green peaked 
their charming colonial spires heavenward. They did 
not seem to mind us or our militant methods—perhaps 
we were just English enough to please them. The 
purple and green and white regalias, which we had 
strapped over our shoulders, were direct from the Pank- 
hurst headquarters. The news bags at our sides were 
emblazoned with “Votes for Women” in the well-au- 
thorized Pankhurst way. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN AND PIKES PEAK 


WE SAT on the druggist’s porch unabashed by our 
rigging, although all the school children, as they 
passed us, held out timid hands, asking for “a ticket to 
the show.” I remember, when I was a little girl, feeling 
the same panicky interest in.the Hazewell family, child 
musicians who visited our town each year. There were 
fifteen little Hazewells, and they arrayed themselves in 
hussar uniforms for their street parade. That was in 
a new town on a Western prairie, but it was all just 
as attractive to the small girl who paused on her way 
to school while the Hazewell band went by. I know, and 
regret, that the children of this tiny Connecticut village 
were heartbroken because we had no band. Just four 
“ladies” with purple and green regalias across their 
shoulders and papers to give away. No doubt many a 
mother answered the inevitable question: “What is Votes 
for Women?” by saying: “It’s not fit for you to know.” 
One of the first women to appear on the scene rather 
suggested that sentiment. 

“Be you them votin’ women?” she asked. 

“Ves, indeed,” answered Eleanor, who had come down 
for one meeting and was lingering on for the fun. 

“You: come from Colorado, don’t you?” asked the 
woman again. 

Eleanor was puzzled. “Why, no,” she said slowly, not 
knowing where policy lay. 

The woman turned away disappointed. “I don’t care 
nothin’ for this voting, but I did want to ask about 
Pikes Peak. Ain’t you even seen it, now?” 

Fortunately Eleanor had seen Pikes Peak and could 
enter into complete details. There was a word now and 
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By no choice of ours. we were plunged into a week of sensational advertising. 


accordingly 


not drag, for we went out from New Haven to bill all 
the small towns around, and those billing expeditions 
were far from devoid of interest [ remember one 


Bitford, or something similar 
and charm of Bitford fell upon us as we approached the 


little town of The peace 


village gree! We had run over by motor to pass out 
handbills. Che motor, so carelessly mentioned, was a 
precious loan from a not-at-all-militant member of the 
New Haven League. For that reason we waited until 
ve approached Bitford to call the chauffeur to a stand 
still while we draped the limousine with purple, white, 
nd green banners before his astonished eyes. Our meet 
in the village hall was just two nights away, and we 


it is not what you do that counts, but how you 


In this week we had 
sufficient proof of the fact that the public takes you at your own value and treats you 


do it 


and these asides struck 


home so neatly that in the end the woman said: 


iwain on suffrage, as an aside, 


“Well, if I'd a known that this here votin’ could make 
any difference in gettin’ decent food to eat, I'd a been 
fer it afore now. I be'n a readin’ considerable in the 
papers about this food man down in Washington. So 
he’s fer wimen votin’, is he? Well, I'm fer it if he says 
so, and I’m goin’ to get name from the other side.” 

That was the first we had heard of the other side, but 
it turned out to be a factor in the local situation. The 


its appeared in the 
sentiment 


moment our post-card announcemet 
mails Anti 
who the ery 


a_ sti 


ong 
rong 


thought 


village arose among 
spotlessness of their 
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the Progress of Education 


Seventy Miles from a Railroad in Montana 


This is the first of a series of three papers giving 
the experiences of a University of Chicago woman 
as teacher of a prairie school in Montana. The 
second will be printed in an early issue of Collier’s 


The Stage Trip 


OW long before I can get a train for Big 


“ 


Breezes?” 
The ticket agent at Springduck crumpled 
up his eyes until he looked very much amused. 

“Oh, in about ten years, I guess.” 

I started away from the window indignantly. 

“But if you don’t care to wait that long, there’s a 
stage that goes out twice a week. It'll be along at five- 
thirty, in just fifteen minutes.” 

“How far is it?” I asked faintly. 

“Seventy miles, two days’ trip; ten cents a mile and two 
cents extra for every hundred pounds of baggage. It 
ain’t so awful bad,” he added, going back to his work. 

I went out on the platform to survey circumstances. 
There was not yet the smallest scratch of dawn in the east. 
The bright moonlight showed the depot thermometer 
registering ten below. The cold snow creaked uncan- 
nily under my thin-soled shoes. I shuddered and snug- 
gled back into the light warmth of the waiting room. 


T WOULD be simply impossible and very cowardly 
to go back home to my hero-loving friends and con- 
fess myself a quitter, just on account of a two-day 
Montana stagecoach ride; and yet seventy miles, ten 
below zero— 
“Is there a schoolmarm for Big Breezes this morn- 
ing?” called a cheery voice from without. 
“The stage,” announced the ticket agent, picking up 
my suit case. “Good luck to you.” 
I climbed up .to the seat of the 
We could not stop big homemade sleigh. The driver 
for dinner that adjusted a sack of oats to support 
day, for the mail my back and wrapped me in a 
was late, but at coyote-skin robe. He gave me a 
the road house they patch quilt to put around my feet 
brought us out : and piled the sacred (flour) sacks 
a pot of hot coffee of United States mail into a foot 
and some bread rest for me. 


and meat sandwiches The stage plowed along in the 


By MARION SHERRARD 


light, new-fallen snow. The weird glow of first dawn 
showed that it was heavily loaded. There were red 
plush chairs, patent wire fencing, crated oil cans, and 
window glass. There were sacks of flour and sugar, 
cases of canned goods and breakfast food. 

“How far’d you come?” asked the driver, by way of 
sociability. 

“Oh, about two thousand miles.” 

“Oh, Lord! Gee whiz! Two thousand miles to teach 
at Big Breezes! Well, that’s the best josh yet. Nobody 
around here for two States’ll take that Devil’s Dot 
school, but I never thought they’d have to send that far 
for a greeny. You're the second schoolmarm I've 
hauled out this year, and it’s only November. They 
was four finished there last year—it’s keeping up its rep. 
all right.” 

“What happened to them all?” I inquired, shuddering. 

“Well, when the Devil’s Dot school kicks ’em off, 
they’s generally pretty happy to pick up one of them 
rich, lonely ranchers. You see, if it weren't for some 
of them tough schools, them bachelors never would 
get any wives. Of course, they'd rather have hired girls 
—they’re generally the best workers—but, Lord, the 
hired girls is scarcer than sweet potatoes in this 
country.” 

Then he blew his cow horn at the Ten-Mile House 
and threw out the mail sack. 

“Hey, Roosey,” he exclaimed to the big man who ap- 
peared at the cabin door. “I got a tenderfoot school 
marm on board. I don’t believe she’s got on wraps 
enough to keep a pin warm. Can't you loan her your 
fur coat? She’s freezin’ stiff.” 

[ protested that I wasn’t a bit cold. 

“Oh, smash up with it! Ain’t your forehead wrin- 
kling like a corrugated iron roof? Roosey, bring here 
something to put round her head and ears.” 

The big man hesitated. “I ain’t got a thing like 
that.” 

“Oh, well, don’t you guess we know you ain’t running 
a ladies’ head-covering establishment. Bring some Ger- 
man socks; they're good as anything.” 


woe up in the big bearskin coat, with the 
warm woolen socks tied around my temples and 

ears, I stopped shivering and began to clout 
“That fellow’s sure a good man and he n@eds a wife 
something fierce. You come out here to get married?” 


I told him “No!” very emphatically. “I had come 
out for a change and to see what the country was 
like.” 

“A change! Well, you’re goin’ to the right place. 
It'll be maybe sixty below here this winter, and Big 
3reezes is one of the only unbroke gallopin’ towns in 
the West—one of the only places where they ain’t afraid 
to mix up one of them dynamite dopes that'll make a 
fellow wake up the next morning in the middle of the 
street without a cent of money or a stitch of clothes on 
him.” 

“But I thought there v-as no real Wild West left.” 

“Well, they ain’t on railroads. But I tell you them 
guys that packs it out to the Eastern papers that the 
Wild West is only in museums, you bet they never 
come seventy or eighty miles from a railroad. They 
jumps off the train at some little town, and they visits 
the new courthouse and jail and the Carnegy Library 
and the soda fountain, then they writes back: ‘No Wild 
West, my friends; all good, prosperous, law-abiding 
towns, with a regular cut and roasted peanut popu- 
lation.’ ” 

“But law’s everywhere now, isn’t it?” 

“Law? Yes, but it’s in the county seat. And the law 
is fat and prosperous and lazy and awful comfortable. 
Do you think it’s coming seventy miles through this here 
snow and over them peaks just to be executed? Well, 
you got another guess coming.” 


WE COULD not stop for dinner that day, for the 


mail was late, but at the road house they brought 
us out a pot of hot coffee and some bread and meat 
sandwiches. They tasted good as we proceeded through 
an area covered with dark green Christmas trees already 
trimmed with millions of sparkling little frost stars. 

Toward evening it grew so much colder that we be- 
came painfully conscious of our fingers and noses. The 
driver kept picking up snow and rubbing it on my face, 
which I could not feel at all. The frozen snow fairly 
shrieked under the horses’ tread, and a chill tremble of 
cold seemed to scrape up and down my spine and blis- 
ter itself into my forehead. It grew quite dark: the 
last fifteen miles seemed to lie along the ground in 
inches. 

At the road house, where the stage stopped for the 
night, the old lady gave me a great deal of whisky and 
hot water. I felt very weak and drowsy, my thumbs 

; (Continued on page 32) 
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in Its Class for 1913 


Long-stroke motor, Unit power plant Center control Quick detachable rims Prest-o-lite tank 

314 x5", inches Multiple disc clutch Zenith carburetor Mohair top, with envelope Gas headlights 
Enclosed valves Three speeds forward Bosch magneto Jiffy curtains Oil side and tail lamps 
Three bearing Sliding gears 106-inch wheelbase Windshield Tools—horn 

crankshaft Full floating axle 32x3¥% inch tires Rear shock absorber Trimmings, black and nickel 


Magneto and camshaft driven by silent Coventry chain. Standard color, black 


$975 





Here is a car at $975 built in accordance with the more microscopic analysis you would apply 
high code of honor which marks the manufac- were a larger monetary investment involved. 
ture of the best cars— cars far above itin price. \Y/e. have pictured in book form some of the 

It claims close relationship with those cars—not in processes which justify our belief that this 
size, because it is a car of lesser dimensions, Hupmobile is the best car of its class in the 
of course—but in all of the ingredients world; and we want you to see and read it. 
which constitute integrity of construction. We also want you to see and ride in the car— 

It asks to be set apart and judged, not by the samples are now in the hands of 
standards its price would suggest, but by that Hupmobile dealers. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1230 Milwaukee Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











No Hill too Steep 
No Sand too Deep 


Comfort a result 


Jackson engineers, early in the experience that now 
covers eleven years, learned that the building of a 
good car does not begin and end with a good 
motor; or any other single unit. 


Comfort for the passengers, they reason, is even more essential than 
power and speed; fully as necessary as strong wheels, reliable axles 
and a sturdy frame. 


So they have been building comfortable cars, powerful, speedy cars, 
durable cars, for years. 


And they have reached the point where they can tell, by exact knowledge—even 
when a car has progressed no farther than the blue print stage—whether 





it will be a comfortable car. 


They know how large the wheels 


car from the ground; the way the 


probably, than in any other 


‘ — 





should be with a given wheelbase power is generated and transmitted. automobile draughting room ({ h 
to produce the greatest comfort. Ther a ea a in the country. i / th | 
They know how long and how sensi- have a direct relation, separatelyand Because our engineers + i 
tive the springs should be, and what jointly, to the degree of comfort work almost by for- / \ 443° 
type, to produce the greatest com- that will be produced. mula, the object of | t eae 
fort in conjunction with wheels and which is to produce — ~ HENS 
wheelbase of given size. And they understand that relationship powerand speedand iA eas 
The same with the power of the motor; Sew Set Seeering Kam do. strength and _ relia- pre 
p 1 ; g . Po i 
the weight of the car; the distri- Chance and experiment enter less bility—and comfort. “ee # 


bution of weight; the height of the into the designing of a new Jackson, 
















Jackson “Olympic”—$1500 


35 horsepower; unit power plant. Long-stroke motor, 41% x 43/in.; ! 
115 inch wheelbase; 34x4 inchtires. Full elliptic springs, front and gS 
rear. Deep, roomy body, with 10 inch upholstery. Gasoline tank tf ca 
under dash, supplied from storage tank at the rear, with pressure 7 OE 

pump. ‘Total capacity, twenty gallons. Equipment of Disco self- “ee , 
starter, mohair top, top hood, ventilating windshield, speedometer, / ae 
oil and gasoline gauges on dash. Prest-o-lite tank, with automatic - / 
electric lighter; Firestone universal quick-detachable demountable Ys 
rims, extra rim, tire carrier, robe rail, foot rest, pump, jack, tire | //” oe 
outfit and tools. Trimmings, black and nickel. es Ae 
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of Exact Engineering Knowledge 


Jackson “Majestic” — $1850 


$5 45 horsepower; unit power plant. Long-stroke mo- dash, supplied from storage tank at the rear, with 


tor—44x5¥ in.; 


tires. 


Equipment 
| 


124 inch wheelbase; 36x4 inch pressure pump. 
Full elliptic springs, front and rear. Deep, 


Total capacity, twenty gallons. 
Disco self-starter, mohair top, top 





roomy body, with 10 inch upholstery. Powerful hood, ventilating windshield, speedometer, oil and 





electric headlights, with parabolic reflectors; flush 
electric dash lamps, and electric tail lamp; supplied 
by storage battery which is charged from dynamo 
driven 


by the motor. Gasoline tank under the outfit and tools. 


gasoline gauges on dash. Firestone universal quick- 
detachable demountable rims, extra rim, tire carrier, v 
electric horn, robe rail, foot rest, pump, jack, tire 

Trimmings, black and nickel. 


b You have always heard of Jackson comfort. 
VA And you’re going to hear more than ever about it as the new models are distributed among 


the buyers. 


Because the exact knowledge gained in eleven years of building comfortable cars has never 
been so effectively used as on the “Majestic” and the “Olympic.” 


We want you to test these new Jacksons for yourself; prove all you've heard of Jackson 


comfort. 


But before you put the cars to trial, 
let us tell you how their extraor- 
dinary ease of riding has been 
achieved. 


The blending of the elements we have 
named—- power, its volume, genera- 
tion and transmission; wheelbases 
and wheel sizes; weight and its dis- 
tribution; design and construction 

of seat backs—_has been 


4 ¢ 
f. . ‘ . : eae 
Re, a> done with master skill. 


. 


- \ SS z " ¢ : . 
Se we = =©You will find the wheel- 


bases generously long. 





We shall shortly 


The wheel sizes in the two models are 
correct with reference to the wheel- 
bases; the shorter with 34-inch and 
the longer with 36-inch wheels. 


Four full elliptic springs are used on 
each model; because they are from 
33%, to 100 per cent easier riding 
than the usual motor car types. 

The upholstering is 10 inches thick 


deep and soft and luxurious. 


The seat cushions slant slightly toward 
the rear; and the seat backs are 
shoulder high-—-comfortable for a 
half hour or a half day on any road. 


There is generous room in front and 
in the tonneau; and both front and 
rear doors are wider than usual. 


When you have your demonstration, 
vou will note the pulling power of 
the motor; the smooth silence of the 
entire mechanism; the speed, etc.— 
Jackson features as noteworthy as 
the car’s ease of riding. 


If your dealer hasn’t received his sam- 
ple cars, write for the advance 
literature; and look forward to 
the most comfortable automobile 
ride you have ever had. 


announce our six-cylinder, seven passenger touring car. 


Jackson Automobile 


1110 East Main Street 


Company 


Jackson, Michigan 
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FIXTURES — 
Passio or ie 
HE love of cleanliness should be developed | 


in children by making cleanliness a pleasure | 7) 

| rather than a duty. 
“Standard” Fixtures by appealing to the child’s mind 
through its love of the beautiful make cleanliness attrac- 
tive. Every member of the household feels the refining 
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influence of “Standard” Fixtures. ; 
Genuine “Standard” fixtures for thosewhodemand ‘Standard’ qual- 

the Home and for School, Office _ ity at less expense. All “Standard” 
Buildings, PublicInstitutions,etc., fixtures, with care, will last a life- 
are identified by the Green and time. And no fixture is genu- | 
Gold Label, with the exception of ine unless it bears the guarantee | 
onebrandof baths bearingtheRed /ade/. In order to avoid sub- { 


and Black Label, which, while of 
the first quality of manufacture, 
have aslightly thinner enameling, 
and thus meet the requirements of 


stitution of inferior fixtures, 
specify “Standard” goods in writing 
(not verbally) and make sure that 
you get them. 


Standard Sanitary IWfg. Co. Dept. 38 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
el York. ...35 W. 31st Street Nashville... .315 Tenth Avenue, So. London... .57-60 Holborn Viaduct 
900 S. Michigan Ave. NewOrleans, .Baronne& St Joseph Sts. sana. Tex., Preston & Smith Sts. 

Phi Eiohia 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can. . -- Coristine Bide. Se n Francisco, Cal. 
Toronto,Can.59 Richmond St.E. Boston ohn Hancock . Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
a. Rosana 106 Federal St. Louisville. ...319-23 W. Main Street Washington, D. C. . Southern Bldg. 
St. Louis... 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland... 648 Huron Road, S. E. Toledo, Ohio, 311-321 Erie Street 
incinnati...... 633 Walnut St. Hamilton,Can.20-28 Jackson St., W. Fort W orth, Tex., Front & Jones Sts. 
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Rice’s Mill White >. 
vs.Cold Water Paints - 


No cold water paint can give permanentresults, 
Such a paint dries flat and lustreless; is porous; 
gathers dust and germs; is uncleanable and soon 
flakes. Rice's Mill White, on the contrary, is 
firm, glossy, easily cleaned and under ordinary 

conditions will not yellow— it stays white longer 
than any and all other gloss whites. 


RICES MILL WHITE 


Not a Cold Water Paint 
**The Paint that Brims Over with Sunlight’’ 


possesses an elastic quality that makes cracking Hi) 
and scaling an impossibility. This is the result of 
a secret process of treating the vehicle which also —_//// 


causes Rice's Mill White to flow freely and Y] 


greatly increases the economy of its use. jf 






























If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and 
wall space to cover, write us on your letter head for a 
free sample board showing its fine surface and high 
reflective power, and our booklet, ’‘Make the Most F 
of Daylight in Your Plant.’’ Address A 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
18 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


Originators of the Mill 
White Idea. 






Interior of 
Spinning Room after 
using Rice’s Mill White 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S ‘nee 


Jetter than Tea or Coffee 





Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


SF Avoid Imitations— Ask for ‘“HORLICK’S’’ — Everywhere 
26 











LUMO LUI mn 


Campaigning for the Vote 


Concluded from page 21 


kitchens was at stake. This sentiment was 
led by a woman who had worked in the 
post office for eighteen years. According 
to the men’s opinion, she should have been 
the postmaster long ago but for the fact 
that she was a woman. 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN 


ER reasons for fighting the enfran- 

chisement of women were being set 
forth in a high-keyed voice when we ap- 
peared in the post-office door. She was 
making a semipublic address, passing out 
mail with one hand and waving the other 
dramatically. Everything she said and 
did was distinctly observable through the 
wire of the post-office screen. And her 
main argument, that woman’s work is in 
the home, seemed amusingly out of place 
there. No amount of contra-argument 
could make her see how out of place it 
was—her sharp, insistent voice kept right 
on urging the home-husband-and-baby the- 
ory which her own life had exploded so 
many years before. 

Some of the men who stood in the mail 
line had a sufficient sense of humor to get 
the fun of this. Some others, tired of the 
nagging voice, preferred to join ranks with 
the smiling young Eleanor outside. When 
the crowd outside numbered fifteen the 
C. S. D. could resist the temptation no 
longer. She took the stump, or rather a 
neighboring horse block, to give the 
change-in-work reason for the fact that 
the postmaster’s assistant is really not in 
her home. The C. S. D. was brimming 
over with arguments; she could have gone 
much further, to show why the assistant, 
not being in her home, is not even in her 
job—merely doing the work while a cousin 
of the borough representative in the State 
Legislature wheels around in an invalid’s 
chair with the postmaster’s honors in one 
hand and his comfortable salary in the 
other. The assistant refused to come even 
to the door to hear the true story of her 
life. And the housewives of the town, 
frightened at the audacity of a woman 
who would speak on the street, scurried 
past us like chickens and made for their 
homes. The sheriff and the barber and 
the ag and the editor of the bi- 
weekly “Gazette” stood cheerfully to the 
end. And when it was all over the sheriff 
scratched his head and, turning heavily 
toward the crowd (he was muc h too fat 
to catch a thief), roared : 3y hickory, 
let’s let the women vote!” 

You see “Barkis was willin’” in Bitford 
If it hadn’t been for St. Valentine’s Day, 
we might have called a turn on the antis. 
But pause and consider that the minds of 
antis are not above cunning. 


INGENIOUS OPPOSITION 


S' VALENTINE’S feast fell on the 
night of our meeting, and the antis 
grouped themselves in fours. There were 
just twelve of them, and each group gavea 
Valentine party in the largest of their four 
houses, inviting all the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the four. By this ingenu 
ity they covered the entire town. The 
sheriff was not only invited to all the 
parties—he went. Our meeting was called 
to order by the minister, who had pledged 
himself to us so long before that he dared 
not change his mind. The audience was 
made up of his wife, the janitor of the 
hall, and four boys. 

At the end of my speech, which, being 
the worst, led off, a party of Valentiners 
flocked in. From that moment the idea 
seemed to strike the unwitting Valentine 
guests that they might go the rounds and 
miss nothing. They came to us en route 
across the green. To meet the emergency 
the orators talked loud and fast, keeping 
homes and husbands and babies in the cen 
ter of the platform, with the spotlight 
alternating between them and the post 
master’s assistant. However this went 
with the Valentines, we got forty-eight 
signatures and enough money in collec 
tion to half pay for the hall. And when 
we crossed the green on our way to the 
car, we looked at the shuttered houses and 
called a triumphant: “Ha! Ha!” 

The little city of L is all factory, 
as homely as nature will permit, although 
the hills of Connecticut are not easily un 
done. When we first reached town it was 
to find that the local chairwoman had 
changed her mind about the meeting place. 


She had engaged a hall seating two hun 
dred people. Then her mind began to pi 
ture a thousand people clamoring for seats 


So at the last moment, without a word of 
warning, she changed to a larger hall and 
it was up to the campaigners to furnish 


the thousand. By no choice of ours, as 
you see, we were plunged into a week of 
sensational adve rtising. In this week we 
had sufficient proof of the fact that the 
public takes you at your own value and 
treats you accordingly—it is not what you 
do that counts, but how you do i 

We peddled handbills on the street 
corner, which is against the city ordi- 
nance, but the policeman at the corner 
said he wouldn’t look if we didn’t. We 
carried sandwich boards and some small 
boys who saw us shouted: “It’s a parade, 
a parade!” and lined up behind us, seven 
strong and troublesome. 

But the C. S. D. said: “Now, boys, if 
you want to march with us you must re- 
member this is just as serious as the 
Fourth of July parade. Hold your cards so 
the people can see them and don’t laugh.” 

And in that fashion we went down the 
street, the seven five-year-olds, as solemn 
as owls, feeling their honors and responsi- 
bilities as keenly as our one grown-up re- 
cruit felt her humiliation. That one recruit 
had joined us from Bryn Mawr. She knew 
that if we carried sandwich boards she 
must too, although she sniffed suspiciously 
as the boards went over her shoulders. It 
was a relief to all of us when the C. S. D. 
said, and she was somewhat new to sand- 
wich boards herself : “I can’t wear it around 
my neck; it seems to take all my self- 
‘respect. Couldn't we just carry them?” 

And so we did carry them, marching in 
single file down past the stores and into a 
cross street where the mills line either side. 
When the mill people came back from 
lunch they found us standing there with 
arms full of leaflets. The policeman on that 
beat had gone around the corner where 
his conscience would not trouble him. 

Most of the mill girls laughed and said 
they were with us. “If a girl could sup- 
port her mother she could vote,” one of 
them put it. And many of the men said 
“Wish you luck” in passing. Now and 
again an old man would stop to pat us on 
the shoulder and say: “Ye’re brave girls 
and I’m wid ye; the country could do 
better ner keepin’ ye from havin’ the 
vote 

The Bryn Mawr girl, who had no ex- 
perience with simple, straightforward peo- 
ple, kept whispering: “Isn’t it wonderful! 
Isn’t it  praosrigs ful!” 

And I, too, was overcome with wonder 
when an old man thrust his arm out of a 
factory window, calling: “I want to shake 
hands with ye!” 

I put my cold hand into his work- 
hardened one. His face was lined and 
weather beaten, not only with work, but 
with suffering. His mouth quivered, and 
there was a quick look of pain in his eyes 
as he said: “God bless ye and help ye; 
when the women can vote they’ll do some- 
thing to stop this traffic in liquor and 
crime. My boy went that way. 

I answered: “We'll try!” And then I 
was suddenly engulfed with fear, for we 
are not making pledges and no one knows 
what women will do when the time comes. 

And so it seems that the emblem on the 
news bags does not mean just “Votes for 
Women,’ but what it does mean is that 
all women, strong or weak, must put a 
shoulder to the yoke and actually pull the 
lumbering American band wagon a little 
farther out of the old-time frontier mire 
The question as. to their strength and 
their pulling together is something to 
keep a nervous suffragist awake nights. 


JANE ADDAMS, LEADER 


, ae * when a woman like Miss Jane Ad- 
dams says they must pull, it means 
they can and will. No one has sounded the 
mire more thoroughly or has carried the 
message of need more widely among 
women The women of this country, 
through the reg of their clubs, have 
come to the belief that what she tells them 
is true ven on the crossroads of Con 
necticut, where the only club is the Grange 
farm women know and believe in her 

So we learned to plant her as we did 
our banner. “Who’ll mention Jane?” the 
little New Yorker, who came to make five 
of our band, used to say. We all wanted 
her; we fought for her, and J] who was 
weakest and needed her most was forced 
to say savagely: “I came from Chicago; 
she’s mine.” 

\fter several weeks I became conscious 
that always when | wr her name 
some one told me how well I had spoken 
And when, as occasionally shore happen, 
I failed to get her in, although I aoe | 
had spoken better than usual, there came 
no word of comment 











OST varnish problems can 
be solved simply by select- 
ing one of the following 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes. The 
trade-mark label is the same on all 
of .tthem—with the name of each 
kind shown at the top. 


Liquid Granite—For finishing floors in 
the most durable manner possible. There 
is no substitute. 

Wood Luxeberry Finish—For the finest 
rubbed (dull) or polished finish on interior 
woodwork, 

Elastic Interior Finish—For interior 
woodwork exposed to severe wear, or action 
of soap and water. 

Elastic Outside Finish — For front doors 
and all other surfaces exposed to the weather. 
Great durability under trying conditions. 

Spar Luxeberry Varnish—For marine 
use or any surface exposed to wind, wave or 
weather. Has never turned white under water. 














HE selection 

of the varnish is 
always worth your 
personal attention. 

If you are as wise 
in your choice as 
Berry Brothers 
users are, you will 
get a large return in 
economy and per- 


manent satisfaction. 


ERRY 


ROTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 


Don’t think one 
floor, or the wood- 
work of one room, or 
the refinishing of the 
front door too small a 
job to pay for the ex- 
tra trouble it may take 
to say and get ‘Berry 
Brothers.” 

For any job you can 
always afford to use 
Berry Brothers’ Var- 
nish. It costs just as 
much in labor to apply 
cheaper varnish as it 
does Berry Brothers’ 
—and labor is two- 
thirds of the cost. 
Cheaper varnishes 
bring the labor-cost 
around years earlier on 
the refinishing. 


or fr yoklet: “Choos 

ng ¥ t Varnish Maker 

Berry Brothers, Ltd. 
Established 1858 


Factories 


DETROIT, Micu W ALKERVILLE, ON 











Brickbats and 


Bouquets 


OLLIER’S says it believes in “regu- 
lated competition,’ which is much 
like trying to run a prize fight without 
allowing a knockout or awarding a deci- 
sion.—Louisville (Ky.) Herald. 
+ 
. a Bull Moose, muckraking organ, 
for which decent people in North Caro- 
lina can have only contempt. I refer to 
CoLiieR’s WEEKLY.—S. L. RoGers, Man- 
ager for Senator Simmons in Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer. 
+ 
If Wilson is elected and Simmons is 
returned, he will be to Wilson’s admin- 
istration what Gorman of Maryland and 
Smith of New Jersey were to Cleveland’s. 
And Co.uier’s ts supporting Woodrow 
Wilson.—Grorce W. Pascua in Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer. 
+ 
Now for the animus of COoLLier’s 
WEEKLY: it wanted cheap print paper 
for itself and cheaper food products and 
raw materials for the people of the big 
cities and the manufacturers of New 
England and the North, and it is malig- 
nant toward those Southern Senators who 
could not be hoodwinked, cajoled, or 
bullied into lending themselves to those 
selfish schemes to make hewers of wood 
and drawers of water of the people of 
the South—SENATor SIMMONS. 


CoLLier’s WEEKLY, one of the journals 
of the country distinguished by clear 
thinking, declares the most important 
question of this campaign to be this: 
Shall we have regulated competition or 
regulated monopoly ? 

—Baltimore (Md.) Sui. 


The reputation that CoLLier’s has dam- 
aged the most, in our opinion, is its own. 
It used facsimile copies of confidential 
business letters to make its point. We 
have always been taught that to betray a 
confidence is a base thing. 

—Parkersburg (W. Va.) State Journal. 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY and “Everybody’s 
Magazine” are about the only muck- 
rakers left out of a hundred or so a 
year or two ago. The American people 
like humbug, but they don’t like it for 
a continuous performance. 

—Springfield (Mo.) Republican. 
+ 

CoLLier’s magazine stops clarifying the 
political situation and saving the country 
long enough to discuss the more momen- 
tous question of the “passing of a batter.” 


In view of the fact that this burning 


topic has been throbbing around in the 
brains of the editor of CoLLieR’s for some 
time, it is at least strange that Colonel 
Roosevelt failed to mention it in his bill 
of popular rights or in the Chicago plat- 
form.—Wheeling (W. Va.) Jutelligencer. 
+ 
CoLLiER's WEEKLY appears to be elbow- 
ing up to Woodrow nicely, believing that 
he is a winner, but is putting in some 
mighty heavy licks for Teddy. 
Pensacola (Ila.) News. 
+ 
In spite of the fact that neither Colonel 
Roosevelt nor CoLLIER's WEEKLY told us 
how to do it, the Centennial was quite a 
success.—Columbus (Ohio) Journal. 


COLLIER’s WEEKLY may be wrong, but it 
comes with poor grace from some papers 
to criticize the paper just now merely be- 
cause it attacks a certain Senator, when 
for years they have been quoting from the 
paper on various subjects, especially when 
it boomed the South, and noted in high 
glee that CoLLieR’s is advocating Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch. 


That ably thrilling publication, CoLLirr’s 
WEEKLY, in opening an attack on a West- 
ern Senator, for which it has been long 
preparing, takes a somewhat dejected edi- 


torial view of its own work 
Denver (Colo.) Republican. 
+ 


If what Couiier’s WEEKLY alleges 
against Senator Warren of Wyoming is 
true, Warren should be in the peniten- 
tiary instead of in the United States Sen- 


ate If it is not true, the editor of 
COLLIER S deserves to go to jail fot crim 
nal libel. The editor does not seem to 


be afraid of the jail 


Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
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INSTANT 





Just pure coffee refined like sugar—use it as you 


do sugar—' to 34 teaspoonful in a cup—pour on 
boiling water—sugar and cream to taste—the flavor 
is always perfect—you control the strength. Sold 
by grocers at 30c and 85c per tin except in extreme 


West and South. 















PREPARED COFFr; 
~~ s* 


y 
4 - 


Made in the cup 
at the table 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send 


us his name and 30c and 
receive a full size tin. 





cious “New Desserts and Delicacies 
matled tree upon request by post card 





1 book telling how to prepare 24 de | 
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Swifts 


pittie Cook 
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Si ; and 
Wer Leal BI rete 


At all Dealers 






Right Shortening 


Swifts 
SilverLeaf 


Gives a delicious crispness 
and makes the baking brown 
perfectly. Famous with 
good cooks everywhere. 


U. S. Government Inspected 
and Passed. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


















COPYRIGHT SY WHITMAN 


Helen Keller 


This wonderful woman, 
blind, deaf and dumb since 
infancy, who has not only 
educated herself in spite of 
these odds, but made her- 
self a leader in the thought 
of our time, has written 
a series of articles tor the 
METROPOLITAN on 
the “‘woman question’ 
which, for clear vision 
and plain speaking, have 
never been surpassed. 


Miss Keller is constantly in 
receipt of letters from women 
inguiring how they may help 
those afflicted like herself. 
Her reply in these articles, 
sublimely intelligent, points 
them to an infinitely larger 
field of service than that of 
the physically afflicted. The 
first article, in the Octo- 
ber METROPOLITAN, 
is called ‘The Educated 
Woman.” 


October 

livest 
hands on. In 
Keller, Arnold 
“©The Case of the 
Morris Hillquit on 
McCecnaughy on 
Maude Raa- 
New Ireland.’’ 
of complete 
stories—the kind you talk about, in the 


METROPOLITAN 


for October 
ALL NEWSDEALERS 


MET'RO- 


Mag aZIiNne 


You will find this 
POLITAN 
you ever your 
addition to Helen 
Bennett writes on 
Plain Man,’’ 
Socialism, FJ. W. 
‘“sSave the Nation!’ 
ford Warren on **The 


And there are &@ nun ber 


the 


laid 


15 CENTS 


Introductory Offer 
for 30 days only 


45 CENTS WORTH OF 


MAGAZINE READING FOR 25 CENTS 





We will mail you the _METRO- 
POLITAN for three months, begin- 
ning with the October issue, on 
receipt of this coupon and 25 cents. 
Just write your name and address on 
toe margin, tear off the corner of this 
ad and mail with a quarter to 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘The Cleanser 


(Coneluded from page 15 


publication of instances where, after in 
spection, restaurants, factories, markets, 
drug laundries, dairies, and ice 
cream parlors have been warned or closed, 
has had a salutary effect upon other es- 
tablishments of the same kind, and has 
awakened the people to a new observation 
of dirt. 

New 


houses, 


stores, 


Orleans is a picturesque city. Old 
old streets, old alleyways, with 
cats asleep in the sun, and singing negro 
boys dragging lazy brooms over uneven 
sidewalks, and ancient French signs swing 
ing out over the pavement, are all ro- 
mantic. Tourists are delighted with “queer 
old nooks”; the artist’s eye brightens. But 
Dowling complains because the dignity of 
age is lost among the indignities of un- 
cleanliness, and the New Orleans people, 
with the help of the press, now believe he 
is right. 

An example of the thoroughness of the 
work is to be found in the “scoring” of all 
the dairies serving the city. Out of 287, 
twenty-five were closed \ list of those 
with the best record was published. The 
dairymen were invited to come to the 
offices of the Board of Health for instruc- 
tion in improving their condition. They 
were told that a second inspection would 
be made, and the and reports of 
sanitary condition would be published in 
the daily papers to give the public knowl- 
edge of the sources of their milk supply 

The dairymen through a new 
set of sensations; likewise the restau- 
rant keepers. The latter found that there 
was a wide variation between the con- 
ception of a clean kitchen and a clean 
refrigerator as it existed in their own 
mind and as it existed in the mind of 
Dowling’s inspectors. The astonishing 
fact was that even after a warning many 
failed to clean house. This meant an order 
to close up business. In fighting the or- 
ders, the constitutionality of the sanitary 
code had been attacked, and a case was 
lingering in the State courts without de- 
cision. Dowling and Waldo, the attorney 
board, found, however, power to 
act under the general powers and that it 


“scores 


passed 


| was possible to obtain injunctions against 


the operation of establishments menacing 
the public health. Here was a summary 
remedy, and one which was sufficient to 
a delinquent writhe under 
business. And restaurant keepers, 


loss of 


hotel, 


| market, and dairymen began to take notice 


SOAP FOR 


HE crusade 


THE BIG AND THE LITTLE 
was not confined to little 
places. Criticism was made of the 
old French Market, and closing 
signs went up on some of the proud and 
far-famed cafés 

The Y. M. C. A. building was found 
unclean, a large cigar factory was hit, 
large laundries were marked for improve- 


ments, and meat shops felt the hard hand 
of the law. 
One fine day an inspector was riding 


on a street car when his eve was attracted 
by a huge sign painted on the wall of a 
cleaning and dyeing works. The proprie- 
sharp in the matter of adver 
tising. “For Cleanliness” was the burden 
of the sign. “We Come First, Dr. Dow- 
ling Comes Second.” The inspector smiled, 


jumped off the car, made an inspection of | 


the premises, and found conditions which 
made it impossible for him to “pass” 
establishment. The much-advertised clean- 
ers were not clean! 


In another case a large restaurant hav- 


ing been closed, cleaned, and then re- 
opened, the manager felt that he was an 
“immune.” He allowed the old unsani- 


tary conditions te grow up within a few 


weeks. Dr. Dowling closed his place again 
That there has been no protest is not 
to be supposed. All the power of law, 
politics, and shyster trickery have been 
used against the Board of Health and 
Dowling. 
One keeper of a large café and bar, 


sent a delega 
Dowling. 
said the 


rich in political influence, 
tion of politicians to “see” 

“This man can’t be closed up,” 
delegation. 


“He has been closed up,” said Dowling. 


the 


REN | 





“He is a friend of ours,” the delegation 
replied with significant glances. “We 
must take care of him even if we do | 


something against your interest, doctor.” 
Dowling smiled. 
“Tf he is your friend, 


clean his place,” said he. 


advise him to 


REAL HOUSECLEANING 


OWLING is not without a 
humor. He had obtained an injunc- 
tion against “one of the best restaurants,” 
and the proprietor had made an attempt 
to clean so that he might be allowed to 
open again. Unfortunately his attempt at 
cleaning did not satisfy the inspectors 
Thereupon the proprietor came to Dr. 
Dowling’s office 


sense of 


“l’ve done what I could,” said he woe- 
fully. “I told my people I would open 
again, and now see the fix I’m in! You 
say I haven’t cleaned my place. What 


will you charge to come and clean it for 
yourself ?” 

Dowling smiled. 
said he. “Dollar and a half a day. 
me a gang of twenty-five men. 
start this afternoon.” 

They did. The doctor worked until two 
in the morning. There were about two 
dump carts of dirt outside in the end 
and the manager had permission to re- 
open on the morrow. He paid Dowling 
a check of fifty dollars, and the doctor 
distributed the money among four chari- 
table institutions. 

“We will teach cleanliness in the end,” 
says Dr. E. S. Kelly, secretary of the 
State board. “The stage has already been 


“My labor is cheap,” 
Get 
We'll 


reached when some of the oldest and | 


largest places are advertising in daily 
papers that the inspectors have 
passed them. They reproduce our in- 
spection card and call it a ‘clean bill of 
health.’ ” 

“it stands to reason,” says the doctor 
himself, “that the gospel of health, which 
means immunity from suffering, a greater 
earning capacity, and a saving in dollars 
will appeal to sensible people. It is too 
much to expect that they will change 
their habits of living at once on a board 
of health recommendation. But condi- 
tions are relative. Even a slight improve- 
ment in a community means better health 
for the citizens.” 
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Matter 
How— 


beautiful the face is in 
repose, the animation 
of a brilliant smile adds 
irresistible charm. 


. 3 ae 


Even the plain woman with 
fine teeth fascinates by 
her smile. 


Too many women fear to 
smile because a misdi- 
rected care of the teeth has 
robbed them of their great- 
est claim to beauty. 


Habitual Dr. Lyon's users 
smile because 


| Drlyon's 


te PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


" prepared for almost half a 
century by adoctor of dental 
surgery, keeps the teeth 
beautiful by keeping them 
in a state of perfect sound- 
ness and cleanliness. 


* 


Dr. Lyon's is not a prepa- 
ration which can injure the 
tooth enamel, but a soft vel- 
vety powder which cleans 
and polishes the teeth by 
gentle friction, the only safe 
way. 

It contains no glycerine, 
glucose, gelatine or saccha- 
rine to lodge between the 
teeth and encourage decay. 


Dr.Lyon’s refreshes, sweet- 
ens the breath and removes 
discolorations and _ tartar. 
Only a dentist is competent | 
to do more. 


Four smiling generations 
nowattest the efficiency and 
harmlessness of Dr. Lyon’s, 
the standard dentifrice. 


Thelife-long use by millions 
of people is the best proof 
of its safety and preserva- 
tive action. Make the use 
of Dr. Lyon’s one 
of your children’s 


daily habits. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does arent 
not do only your dentist is oy 


competent to do. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE 
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The Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


A miniature Kodak, so capable that it will convince 





the experienced amateur, so simple that it will appeal to 








the novice. So flat and smooth and small that it will go 


readily into a vest pocket, yes, and dainty enough for milady’s hand bag. 


And the Vest Pocket Kodak is efficient. It is small, almost tiny, but the carefully selected meniscus achromatic 


lens insures good work; the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with iris diaphragm stops and Auto-time Scale give it a scope 


and range not found except in the highest grade cameras. Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight 
exposures. Having-a fixed focus it is always ready for quick work. Has reversible brilliant finder. Made of metal with 


lustrous black finish. Right in every detail of design and construction. Pictures, 154 x 2% inches. Price $6.00. 


An important feature is that the quality of the work is so fine, the definition of the lens so perfect that enlarge- 


ments may be easily made to any reasonable size, and at small cost—to post card size (3% x 5’) for instance, at 15 cents, 


Kodak Catalogue, free al the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





Actual 
Size 











Do You Want Information Upon Any Sub- 
ject for Which Washington is Headquarters ? 


Collier’s maintains an office in Washington for the benefit of its readers. The 
service is entirely without charge. We daily answer scores of questions about 
departments of the Government, Congress and miscellaneous letters on business 
and professional matters. The following we reproduce by permission: 


CROWN SUSPENDER CO. Braddock, Pa., December 16, 1911. WILKS, GILBERT & McNEELEY 
New York City gy? , — Druggists and General Merchants 
Collter's Washington Burean, Orlind I Fel ary 22. 1912 
Collter’s Washington Bureau, Washington, D. ¢ rlinda, Tenn. ebruary 22, 1912. 
Washington, D.C. GENTLEMEN:—Some time since I had occasion to write you y's Washingt - Bureau, 
GENTLEMEN:— Kindly send me by mail everything in read- regarding the record of U.S. Senator Oliver and the infor- Washington, D. ¢ : 
ing matter referring to the present proposed income tax mation you gave me on that occasion proved very valuable. GENTLEMEN:—Will you kindly forward copy of Congress- 
Hoping to be favored by you with prompt attention, I beg | now desire to ask you to kindly give me the votes of Hon. man Redtielu’s ‘lariff Speech delivered almost a year ago?’ 
to remain, Very truly yours, IrvING EDELSTEIN. John Dalzell, in the House of Representatives, on the Oleo Very truly yours, H. W. McNEe.ey. 
margarine bills before the House at varying times. Espe- 
cially is desired his vote on the ten-cent tax on colored oleo 
ery truly yours, Ciype Ketty rHE CUDAHY PACKING CO 
Specialty Office 
Chicago, Ill., February 10, 1912 Pittsburgh, Pa 


1er Washington Bureau, 


Columbus, Ohio, May 16, 1912. 
Washington, D. ( 


ashing 
THE WALLACH CO ON) eee 
(GENTLEMEN \ notice in Collier's to the effect that your Hatters and Furnishers COTS, , a i 
office is willing to answer inquiries prompts this letter Oshkosh. Wis Tune 13, 1912 (;ENTLEMEN Having been as scriber to your Weekly 
Can you give us any information as tothe number and titles os R . : for several year I f ofter 
of the various special investigating committees which have Cottier 's Washing ti n Bureau, Vhat department sl! in 
een created by Congress during the present administration ? Washington, D. ¢ 1 about the ge tality 
\lso the approximate expense attached to each GENTLEMEN Can you direct me to the source of Senator and amount? Are ther thern 
What real effect upon legislation can be traced to special Bristow’s statements regarding former Senator Aldri 3 States? Can | depen ation 
Investigations during the past four years affiliations with the world-wide rubber trust given by the Government 
Very truly yours E. Deets Pickett Very truly yours Miarvin W. WaALLACH 





The Department of Commerce and Labor; the Bureau of Manufactures: the Census Bureau; the Bureau of Animal 
Industry ; the Department of Agriculture; the Treasury Department---all of these and others hold a wealth of intormation 
for manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers; for lawyers, doctors and teachers. In a word, for business and professional 
men in all walks of life. 


Make use of our Washington Office. Write us upon any subject about which you have reason to believe we 
can be of help. Write us as often as you like. As said before, no charge to the readers of Collier’s. Address 


iui 


COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, "'§,shineron ee 
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A -NEK GARD 


All these years you've been compelled to wear 
incomplete, uncomfortable shirts, just because 
nobody was bright enough to invent the Nek- 
Gard. Now this little, wonderful pocket for the 

front collar button—invented by us and to be 

had only on Faultless Shirts—has changed the 
whole shirt buying of American men who are keen 

for comfort. Men are amazed at the comfort it 

gives. It makes your neck feel snug and smooth. 

No button-pinch when you lean or twist. No 

ugly spot to mar your neck. ZJt’s the best 

thing that ever happened to a shirt. Don't om 
buy another shirt until you see this revolu- 4 
tionary comfort-maker. 





Faultless shirts have the quality—and show 
it, too! The finest shirt fabrics that money 
can buy, roomily cut and perfectly made in ... 
every detail. You can’t buy better shirts. 
Regardless of price, every Faultless shirt 4 
has the patent Nek-Gard. If not sold by 
your dealer, write us. 


‘‘Faultless’’ Pajamas and Night Shirts 
*“*The Cozydozy Kind’’ 


D1 Their soft-surfaced 
materials and roomy fit 

ay make comfort absolute 
4 Besides, they have shape 
liness and distinctive 

wi touches which give them 

¥4 real style. No more ex 

| \ pensive than ordinary 

» 


ee a kinds. 


E Rosenreo & Co 


BALTIMORE MD USA 
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he Marlin ™. 
REPEATING RIFLE 


Model 20, $11.50 
Model 29, 8.50 















You can 
buy no 
better gun for 
target work and all 
small game up to 200 
yards. Without change of mech- 
anism it handles .22 short, long or 
long-rifle cartridges perfectly. The deep 
Ballard rifling develops maximum power and 
accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles, 










The solid top is protection from defective cartridges—prevents pow- 
der and gases from being blown back. The side ejection never lets 
ejected shells spoil your bead and allows quick, accurate repeat 
shots. With simple take-down construction, removable action parts 

—least parts of any .22—it is the quickest and easiest to clean. A 








The 136 page 


= we we vacation rifle. Ask any gun dealer. 

i hat rifle be '» 
suite your individual The Matlin Firearms Co, 
ee for it today, 17 WILLOW STREET, : - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Make Big Profits— 


and Your Own Business 


Join the army of eg en men 
piling up big profits from Ten Pinnet 


the newest amusement that is sweeping 





Send 









the country en-Pinnet is the new 

est, quietest automatic bowling alley on _ for the 
in existence \ marvel of money-making Profit Facts 
mechanisn the only veal automatic fen-pu oday 
alley All kinds of cor nation shots—something new in nearly every 
game Every alley capable of earning 75 cents to $1.50 per hour Snd 
nea ft? Easy to set up and take down. No special foundat neede ' 
to set | 4 t ‘ Nothir and w at 

y ta Only $1 led t " 0 I ltr ara 

your success purchase mon s refunded, Tt A PI f 
you Only ne fet n Spperntes ! ality Decide t Kraep this har r 





very minute Start ur lett 


THE PROFIT- AMUSEMENT COMPANY, 92 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind 





gently with the palms of his hands, smiled 
up at the stars, and commenced to walk, 
carefully, catlike. For a half hour he 
traveled slowly, choosing every foothold. 
It worked on his nerves and he summoned 
his every shred of will to hold himself to 
the slow pace. He glanced behind him and 
laughed softly—if nervously—as he saw 
the camp lights receding slowly into the 
distance. At last he crossed a little stream 
that babbled down a rocky bed. He trotted 
a few steps, certain that the sound would be 
covered, and then settled to a swift walk 
For a little while he followed the road, and 
then, when the moon shoved its yellow 
rim above the hills to the east, he struck 
out across the almost barren country. 


IEUTENANT JAMES CROGAN, 
alone between two hostile armies, 
breakfasted on prickly pear, scraping the 
minute barbs off with a sharp stone. He 
drank from a water hole, crept under a 
bush and settled down to wait the long 
day through. He could see the hilltop 
from where he lay, could see things that 
looked like flies swarming over it. 

Once the shrill wail of a strange bugle 
call reached him. He saw a thin line of 
color that was lighter than the rest of the 
hill grow longer. Intrenchments, he told 
himself. He saw squads of men come 
down the hill and wander about crazily, 
though with a purpose. Spinning webs 
of barbed wire, he was certain. He saw 
two treeless belts, one three-quarters of 
the way up the hill, and the other right at 
the top. Late in the afternoon he slept a 
little and awoke in a sweat, feeling faint 
and empty. For a moment he did not 
realize things connectedly. Then it all 
came back to him and he gloried in the 
realization that the sun was setting. 

Night came after centuries of waiting 
and he left his shelter. He walked a mile, 
perhaps. Then he crouched and crawled 
at times, seldom standing erect. Always 
he kept his eyes on the wavering lights 
above him; at frequent intervals he paused 
and strained his ears. The lights died out, 
one at a time, and bugles blew the army 
before him to sleep. He went on, up the 
rise. For hours he worked along, stoop- 
ing, crawling, worming his way through 
heavy brusn, grasped at by thorns and 
catching his feet in gnarled roots and 
vines, At last he worked his way to the 
edge of the first treeless belt. It was 
several hundred yards wide and he stood 
up to look about him. 

From the top of the rise above him shot 
a blinding eye of light. It pierced the dis- 
tance to the northward for an instant, set- 
tled to the ground with a jerk and swept 
in a gigantic arc over the country, slowly, 
scouring the open places, illuminating the 
brush. Jimmy dropped just before it 
| reached him, flattening his face in the 
sand. He could see the white glare all 
about him for a_ time Then it became 
dark again and he looked up to see the 
finger of white drilling the night far away. 





HE man took a long chance on the open 

country and made a cautious run for 
it. He went quietly until his foot slipped 
and he went down, banging his head on a 
rock. The blow made him dizzy and the 
noise he made terrified him. But he got 
up and stumbled along in the darkness, 
ready to flop to the ground the instant the 
searchlight turned his way again. He 
gained the timbered stretch that was above 
and breathed easier. It was more difficult 
to travel, of course, for the brush was 
stiff and thick, but he was under cover at 


least. Jimmy reached out his hand to 
draw aside what, in the darkness, looked 
like a vine. The points of barbed wire 
dug into the flesh of his hands and he 
stood very still for a long time, listening 


for footsteps. Once more came the finger 
f light and he squatted in the bushes 
while it made the stunted forest glow 
With great difficulty Jimmy wormed his 
way through the wire. It cut his clothing 
and it pricked his flesh, but he did not heed 
'On he went again, making every move 
| take him nearer the crest of the hill and 
making every motion as near noiseless as 
was possible. He worked his way through 
another wire net, worse than the first. 
Then the light came back and he lay still 
for a long time. Perhaps it was a fortu 
| nate thing that he did feel compelled to 
lay still, for he heard something—a faint 
and regular sound. He pressed his ear to 
round and strained to listen. It 
grew stronger, stopped, receded, and died 
wal After a time it came back again, 


growing stronger but not strong, stopping 





The Man Who Wouldn’t Stay Put 


Continued from page 19 


and, after a deliberate interval, resuming, 
only to die off. 

Lieutenant C rogan crawled with greater 
care than ever. He struck his hand against 
a mescal plant and gritted his teeth to 
keep back a cry of surprise and pain. He 
suddenly thought that if he had eaten 
something he might have been steadier 
However, there was nothing to eat, so he 
set his mind back to his work. He went 


on, like a careful cat \fter he had 
crawled fifty yards more and stopped to 
listen, he heard the sound plainly. In 


fact, he could hear the boots that made it 
swishing through the grass. He waited 
until the sentry reached the end of his 
post and turned back. With utmost cau- 
tion, then, he hurried along for many 
yards, stopped, scarcely breathing, and 
waited while the soldier came and went 
again. 

Thus he proceeded. Two more wire 
webs ripped his clothing and haggled his 
flesh; three more sentries patrolled the 
path he took. Out of the brush he 
worked, into the open strip, not four 
hundred yards from the ridge, where low 
bushes and heavy grasses grew thickly 
He crawled a short way into this and then 
sat up, looking about boldly. He held 
his breath as he turned his head this way 
and that, but the only sound he could hear 
was the occasional footstep of the sentry 
1e had last left behind. 


IMMY laughed crazily. War! This 
J was it! This was that for which he 
had worked and waited and deserted and 
broken from the guardhouse! He wanted 
just one thing now. He wanted to gain 
the top and see what was there. Then 
well, they could shoot and shoot and shoot. 
He cared not. The information he might 


-get would help no one. But this was war! 


\gain he realized that he had eaten 
nothing for a long time. 

Jimmy got up and ran. It was a crazy 
thing to do. He realized that, and won- 
dered if he was crazy. Then he tripped 
and fell and was content to lie still again 


He became penitent—more sane. He 
heard the tramp of feet and sensed the 
presence of humans. They passed close 


to him. He could even hear the men 
breathe. It was a small squad, evidently 
a change of guard. The sound of their 
marching was sufficient to cover any noise 
he might make, so Jitnmy started on. 

Worming like a snake, keeping his body 
tight against the ground, stopping only 
when a shaft of brilliance swept over him. 
Lieutenant Crogan, scout extraordinary, 
worked his way forward. For a long time 
he encountered no entanglements. T[inally 
he shoved his head and shoulders into 
thonged wire; rather than risk rising, he 
scraped away the earth and crawled un- 
derneath. 


It was the last one \ dark hump rose 
before him, and when he raised his head 
he could see it running in both directions, 
like a long welt, across the hilltop. He 
crawled to it, touched fresh earth, and 
knew that he was before the trenches! 
No men were there. He made sure of it. 
Then he crawled up to the top of the em- 
bankment and slipped down inside, shel- 
tered from the searchlight He crawled 
along the trench cautiously. He was in 
the heart of the enemy's stronghold 


HE return: it was agony. Jimmy 
wanted to run and dance and sing. 
He worked carelessly through the first 
few yards of grass. Then a swoop of the 
light brought him to himself and he went 


cautiously. He gained the cover of the 
brush and realized the presence of some 
new element. For a moment it puzzled 


him. Then he laughed and looked to the 
east, where the yellow moon glowed on 
the horizon. 


But .the laugh died To the left he 
heard a shot. Then a shout. Then silence 
\fter a moment he distinguished foot 
steps descending the hill hurriedly He 


stood still and reeked cold sweat, vaguely 
aware that he had been acting as though 
in a dream. The searchlight riveted it 
self on a group of men in uniform. They 
were clustered informally about some cen 
tral object, evidently of engrossing in 
cerest 

“I’m glad it wasn't me,” said Jimmy, 
half aloud \ sob was in his voice. 

He could not distinguish the thing th 
had attracted a shot and a shout and men 


he guessed it was 


ind the searchlight, but 
some man who had been crawling up the 
hill and who, under the rules of war, had 
no right to he thers 
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MADE IN THE HILLS OF VERMONT 
fabric. Pure wools, a peculiar fabric and ex- 


O ORER 
me ico 
On machines that are patented and controlled 
traordinary workmanship make for honest 


Reto iN G 
by us; we make the machines that make the 
value that is appreciated by those who are 


used to good things. 











Our New Closed Crotch 


Union Suits 


Manufactured Under Lice 





Cooper Underwear Co. 
give absolute comfort. No open edges in the 
crotch: opening back and front independent of 


each other. Impossible to open or roll into 
uncomfortable folds. To this add the Cooper 
“Spring-Needle”’ Knit Fabric, the Cooper qual- 
ity of workmanship, finish and fit and you have 
the Union Suit that is a revelation in comfort, 


style and wear. 

Cooper's is made in two-piece suits also and both union 
and two-piece suits are made in the various weights, 
colors, sizes and styles 

Tuion suits $1.50 ¢ » $5.00 per suit. Shirt and Drawers, 
$1. die va 50 each garment. If you aré particular about 
nuderwear, try our boy wool garments this winte: 
$2.00 to $5. 00 a suit (according to weight); they are well 
worth the price. Dealers carrying good goods like to show 
them and recommend them 


Samples of fabric and Booklets sent on request. 
COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., Bennington, Vermont 


A. d. COOPER, President 
Patentees and owners of the **Spring-Needle”’ Machines. 
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Instantly 
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Free Catalog of SANITAX Hair, Shaneee, Complexion, 

Hand and Fountain Bath Brushes. Mailed on receipt of 


your Dealer’s Name. 
SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY. 2333 S. Wabash Ave. 
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The Man 


VCoutinued from page 30 

Jimmy moved softly through the under- 
brush. The moonlight made it a bit easier 
for him. The searchlight bothered now 
and then, but, somehow, he was growing 
accustomed to it. Either that or else 





reckless. He took the precaution, though, 
to listen attentively every few dozen 
|yards. He gained once more the lower 


treeless strip and wriggied his way across 





}it under the shadow of the bushes. He 
raised his head once and saw two pacing 
men, the light of the moon caught and 
|scattered by their bayonet tips. Once | 


more he came out of the daze in which he 
had been working for so long. He en- 
tered the taller growth and tore his legs 
badly getting through the next to the last 
wire entanglement. Then he stood 
He wondered why he was going back 
had tasted war. He had’ triumphed. 
was on his way to disgrace, now, in 
hour of his glory! 


He 


the 


HE voice was that of a 
But it was unmistakable. 
| tonation carried the challenge. 
Jimmy started to run. The 
| behind—perhaps fifty yards. He 
| fore the fleeing lieutenant could make his 
|second move. The bullet ripped through 
i= brush. Jimmy went faster, 
land through the brush, tripping now 
| then, but always keeping on. Again the 
gun behind him spoke; this time the bul- 
let buried itself in a tree, a few feet 
his right. He was aware 
glow and knew that the searchlight 
a to find him, but its rays were 
hroken and scattered by leaf and limb that 
the glare did not reveal him clearly. He 
crashed into the last barrier of wire and 
wrestled his way through, leaving his 
blood on the foliage about the place. 
He heard others coming. To his strained 
ears the brush seemed alive with 
dering men. A rifle to the right banged 
dully and he heard the bullet drone, close 
overhead. The man behind shot again, 
and, from the sound, Jimmy knew that 
he was increasing his lead. He slid down 
into a little gully and climbed up the 
other side. Once he was forced to 
across a moonlit patch of open ground, 
but none saw him; at least, not in 
to shoot. Always, the searchlight played 
| over the country, trying to pick Jimmy out, 
baffled by wood and tegpgraphy. To keep 
away from the rifles \s another matter 


foreigner. 
The in- 





man Was 


and 


so 





IMMY 

short 

running 
listen. 


it a 
men 


struck a roadzand followed 
distance. Hge could hear 
behind him, when he 
He climbed an abrupt outcropping 


of rock, and, hiding behind a_ boulder. 
scanned the country while he panted des- 
perately. He was very hungry. He saw 
a little group of men, four or five, per 
haps, run along the road and then disap 
pear in the trees. He took a course which 
would lead him away from them, but 


still carry him in the general direction of 
his army 
His army? He wondered why 
He wondered that he did not faint, 
for he remembered the prickly pear and 
the water. Perhaps that gnawing empti 
ness was the thing that made him continu 
ally conscious in ue of a way of 
some great presence, the exact identity of 
| which he did not have time to determine 
| because of all these details. \nyhow, 
it was war—! 
War! 
the 
Point ; 
ing, the 
chilled 


that he 


feel 


a Ve 


sort 


He laughed aloud 
those years at the 
in sery the wait 
routine, hopes that had been 
often. H« remembered, too, 
had been left at a post somewhere 
Oh, yes—that was disagreeable, indeed 
| Why, it was growing light! Very light 
he attack? Was there to be an attack? 
Of course! It was about time—about time 
for the attack 
He got up from 
had been sitting and gazed 
daylight, the chill of morning 
air He looked behind him and could see 
no hill. He was of sight, in a little 
arrovo. Then he remembered, and moaned 
as he made his legs cat him on. The 
sun came up and he blinked at it, standing 
motionless in the road until he c suild call 
it | Then valked 
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Pipeology 


The Colonel smokes a 

“Bent Unger’ or’ Bent 
Hungarian.’’ The bow! 
— French briar—is gen- 
erously large and the 
hard rubber bit quite 
long. Nickel or silver 
mounted, _ Altogether, 
the ‘‘Bent Unger’’ is a 
pipe you can confide in. 





























DRINGE ALBERT 


friends 


—true friends—the colonel, the 
jimmy pipe and tidy red tirrof 
Prince Albert. An enduring: 
affection that delicious P. A. 
makes possible to any man who-smokes. Because Prince 
Albert can’t bite your tongue. The sting is taken out bya 
patented process that has simply revolutionized pipe 
tobacco. Forget old days,of.broiled tongues and parched 
throats, you men who havefried the fire-brands! Our word 
for it, Prince Albert is a-evélation ! 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


CRIMP CuT 
LONG BURNING PIPE aND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Just the sort of tobacco a man feels like talking about, 
because it is so good. You make no apologies to your 
tongue no matter how many times you fire up, because it 
won't even tingle. P. A. isn’t built that way! 


If you are not a pipe smoker, take a friendly hint. You 
buy a jimmy pipe and some Prince Albert. Fill the bowl 
(if it’s wood) with water and let it remain so over night. 


Next morning you pack in a light load of P. A. and smoke 
slowly while the old jimmy tunes up. Gradually increase 
loads and—why, before the day’s over you'll be going to 
P. A. full blast—without a scorch on that tongue ! 


Doesn’t that put the ‘‘call of the jimmy pipe” 
your system? Say, it’s great for what ails you! 


right into 
Just as deliciously good rolled into a cigarette, too. 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere in 5c toppy 
red bags, 10c tidy red tins and handsome 
pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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STEINWAY 


PROFIT SHARING 


OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of shar- 
ing their profits with the buying public. The 





gradual increase of their output and resources, coupled 
with the concentration of their plants and the em- 
ployment of the most modern methods of manufac- 
turing, have enabled Steinway & Sons to produce 
and sell their pianos at a lower rate than ever. A 
new small grand piano (6 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany 
case at the extremely low figure of $750. is the splen- 


did result. Thus the great problem of giving the 
best article at the most reasonable cost has been suc- 
cessfully solved. Steinway & Sons invite the care- 
ful inspection and critical examination by the public 
of this their latest great achievement in the art of 


pianoforte building. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 














Represented by the Foremost Dealers Throughout the Country 
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rir | Es ieceadh Art-Rugs, $3.50 | 


Sent to your home—express prepaid 









Beautiful,new, att 
Sizes and Prices | tive patterns. ae 
iu ali colors, s) 
9x6 ft. $3.50] cleaned; werranite i 
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ast ont, 29 | Straight from the 
Patented. New Useful Combination. 910% ft. 5.00] iakers and sold di- 
Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 9x12 Ft. 5.50] rect at one prof. 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one, Essex, Co., N. Y. agent sold 100 9x15 ft. 6.50] Money refunded if 
first few days. Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write a postal—say : Give me special 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample {ree if you mean business. 
THOMAS MFG. CO.,5729 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 












not satisfactory. 
Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors— free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO..692 Bourse Bldg..Philadelphia 











and the racking strain under which he had 
labored, walked out from headquarters. 

“They should have been back an hour 
after midnight,” he said to another colonel. 
“That is—if they’re coming back.” He 
spoke in a whisper of the men who had 
gone up the hill the night before. 

Just then two soldiers, half carrying a 
limp, tattered thing that could not manipu- 
late its feet, came toward them. 

“Well, I'll be ——!” roared the first 
colonel, coming to a halt before the trio 
They, too, stopped. 

“Well, I'll be—’ He could only sput- 
ter in his rage. 

The thing between the two men forced 
its head to stay erect. Then an arm, cut 
and torn under the ribbons that had once 
been a sleeve, went slowly upward in 
salute. 

“Yes, sir,” said Lieutenant Jimmy Cro- 
gan, forcing his knees to keep steady in- 
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were both nearly frozen, and it was a 
long time before I could speak through 
my steadily chattering teeth. 


HE next morning, just at dawn, an- 

other stage driver came for me. He 
was an old man with a long, slow glance, 
which seemed to be always searching the 
horizon. His mouth had a pleasant, ex- 
pectant curve. He was well built and 
robust, but he was nearly eighty and could 
“still hold as much whisky as the toughest 
of them.” 

All that morning we traveled over the 
flat. There was nothing to be seen but 
snow and sky, with an occasional strag- 
gling bunch of sagebrush. The wind was 
blowing in great gusts and we had to 
break a road through that stretch of long, 
creepy, patient solitude. 

And all the way the driver was lament- 
ing the overcrowded condition of Mon- 
tana. 

“All this country,” he moaned, “used to 
be covered with herds of buffalo and thou- 
sands of head of cattle. Now it’s only 
people, hundreds of them, and they’re 
crowding in so that soon we can't make 
a living out here.” 

‘But it’s been eight or ten miles since 
we passed a house.” 

“Yes, but it used to be twenty-five and 
thirty.” 

“Ugh!” I shuddered. “Why do people 
want to live in such a country?” 

“Why, it’s the greatest country in the 
world. A good time and plenty of money. 
In the first place, they get their land 
from the Government, then in the spring 
they simply turn on the water and the 
hay grows. During haying they work real 
hard for three weeks, then they take it 
easy, feeding steers a few hours every day 
during the winter months. Just think of 
the money they make these days with beef 
prices soaring and this basin holding the 
world’s record for hay-fed steers. I'd 
a-been rich if I’d gone to ranching, but it 
‘was prospecting for mine. Got a little 


























Send for These Two Books— | 
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rich copper hole alongside of that peak 
you see setting there, but everybody's got 
prospects, and much good they are so far 
- from a railroad ! Some day—but I'll 
e dead then.” 

At noon we slid down a great hill into 
| the first capital of Montana. It was a 
| worn-out little placer gold town with only 

a few dilapidated cabins. The log hotel 
| where we stopped for dinner had once 
been the Governors palace, and the town 
was creeping with bloody tales and mem 
ories of the early days. 


AS we pulled out of the gruesome place, 
the driver pointed with pride to 
Hangman’s Gulch, the Road Agent’s Rock, 
and the piles of stones that marked the 
robbers’ graves. There was one little 
haunted cabin, the rafters of which had 
held the swinging bodies of twelve road 
agents. All the trees around were spruce 
and fir, and not suitable for hanging pur 


poses. The old man himself had been one 


of the “vigilantes,” and he told me many 
crawling, red tales that began with “In ’6,’ 
and ended with the quivers of the dying 

“Them was the times to live; somebod\ 
killed nearly three times a week, and now 
i's sometimes not more than three times 
a year. We used to could gamble away 
$8,000 worth of gold dust in a night, but 
now the only excitement is getting drunk 
on rotten whisky and freezing to death. 
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The Man Who Wouldn’t $ 


( Concluded from page 31 


Stay Put 


, 


side his blood-starched trousers. “Yes, 
sir—their trenches extend from the shoul- 
der of the hill to—battery—and— And 
barbed wire, sir!” he cried. Then, with 
a gulp and a lurch, he leaned forward and 
screamed hoarsely in his colonel’s face: 
“Why don’t you get me—me _ paper? 
I—can’t—can't talk—can—draw—draw— 
dr—” 

The colonel himself caught Jimmy as he 
reeled over. 

The next morning, just at dawn, the 
army started to move. A nurse in one of 
the hospital tents hurled himself toward 
what he thought was a wildly delirious 
patient who was struggling into a tattered 
uniform. He looked into the face of a 
big blue revolver. 

“Back up there, party!” cried the pa- 
tient. “Keep away! We're going up 
that hump. /V’e! Understand? We're 
going !” 


ac Mia | 


The Schoolmarm at Big Breezes 


(Continued from page 22 


“T wouldn’t stay around here only it’s still 
the toughest part of Montana, and there's 
Big Breezes. Everybody loves it. They 
come in from miles around, and nobody 
ever leaves till they have to walk out for 
loss of cash. But even that town ain't the 
real original stuff; the graveyard’s filling 
up with people that died natural deaths.” 

We mounted to the top of another divide 
and caught sight of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, whose tall, cloud-scarfed 
summits the last sun was just leaving with 
a warm, friendly little hug. 

For two hours we rode toward the 
mountains without seeming to get any 
nearer. Then the driver suddenly ex- 
cle 1imed : 

“See it? There it is, a-setting on the 
ledge of rock over there. That’s Big 
Breezes, and all them bottles you sec 
along the road is a sign we're approaching 
the town. Now look close, it’s getting 
dark, but you can just see it if you'll skin 
your eyes—that little cabin with the snow 
on top what looks like a frosted ginger 
cake! Well, that’s your destination, that’s 
the Devil’s Dot Broncho School. And may 
the good Lord and your guardian angels 
take care of you, sissy; them kids has got 
the toughest hides in the State.” 

And he threw out the mail sack marked 
“Worth’s Ranch.” 


HE hotel where I obtain my daily 

nourishment bears the sign “Livery 
and Feed.” This does not cast any reflec- 
tion on the quality of the inmates, but 
merely signifies that the place was first 
intended for the housing of horses 

The degree of social standing of the 
guest is determined upon entering. If he 
strips off his overalls and jumper in the 
office, and displays a pair of trousers to 
match his coat, he is a cattle buyer or 
some other mystery, and must be treated 
as such. The fact that he wears overalls 
is a sign of character, and the fact that 
he takes them off signifies high social 
standing. 

He is forthwith assigned to a room 
heated from the dining-room stove, and 
furnished with a bed and a box used a 
a washstand. Furthermore, he is given a 
basin and a towel all his own. 

If, on the other hand, the guest keeps 

his overalls or is a cowboy in chaps, 
he is a “rousy guy” and one of “our boys.” 
He is supposed to rustle for himself, wash 
in the kitchen basin, hunt the cleanest spot 
on the roller towel, and comb his hair 
with the hotel comb \t night he must 
crawl up into the garret to sleep in a 
cold-storage .room at a temperature of 
from fifteen to twenty-five below 

When a boarder ‘finishes his meal, he 
tosses his fifty cents to the grass-widow 
proprietor. She always retaliates with: 

“You blamed stingy cuss! Ain't you 


goin’ to. give me a tip after all I've did 
for you?” 

“You're the greedy one, all right!” But 
he generally throws her a quarter. Then 


he scrapes his plate in the pig bucket by 
the stove, piles up his thick dishes, and 
slides them into the dish pan 

The hotel grass widow has ropy sinews 
and hard joints Everyone calls het 
Fingy Her chief office is to do the josh 
ing and wield th 1 opener. Her father 
was a poor rancher and raised his girls on 
the range as cow-punchers. She is, there 
fore, quite capable of managing her own 
drunks and acting as her own bouncer. She 




















No. 352—One of seventy-five designs 


Covered by four patents 


A real desk and a handsome 
library table space of 


and at the price of one. 

Simply pulling open the drawer pro- 
vides desk space wi.h non-spillable ink- 
well and pen groove, with a large roomy 
drawer beneath the lid for stationery and 
correspondence. To use desk, nothing 
on the table need be disturbed. 
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Your choice of seventy-five designs 
(in all staple woods) at prices to suit. 
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Salad 
Dressings 





Gravies ™ 


A Famous Sauce 





Tt is remarkable how the use of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds to the 
enjoyment of every meal, 










LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


An Appetizer; A Digestive. 
Try it on Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roasts, Hashes, Chafing Dish Cook- 
tng and Welsh Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N. Y. 
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The Schoolmarm 


Concluded from page 32) 


is especially fond of wearing large pink 
The ‘se completely 
“rousy guys” and 
‘mysteries.” 


overawe and attract the 
at least interest the ‘ 

“T still have more fellows than the rest 
of the smudge put together,” she boasts, 
and when the supper dishes are done she 
sits on the trunk behind the kitchen door 


and talks sweets and holds hands with 
some large, muscular, bashful but de- 
lighted cowboy. The next day there is a 
new man at the dishes and a strong cow- 
puncher arm is turning the washing ma- 
chine. In return for this trouble, she calls 
him “huggins” and the “proper dope,” and 


during mealtime allows him to stick his 
gum on the kitchen-door sill, where it will 
be under her personal supervision and will 


not get mixed with the other fellow’s 
“chaws.” 
NE of the cowboys rapped impatiently 


on his cup. 

Stull Madgy, the hired girl, sat uncon- 
cernedly on the side table, swinging her 
feet and dreamily chewing her gum. 

There was another impatient rap that 
threatened even that hotel cup. The cow- 
boy was evidently exasperated. 


“Say, kid, ain’t you goin’ to get a fel 
low no more hot coffee?” 
The hired” girl’s) mouth — twitched 


| haughtily. 


“Well, 


expecting 


if you ain’t got your green oats, 


a poor wore-out girl to wait on 
a big slumpy chunker like you. If you 
don't know where the coffeepot sets, I'll 
le im you pretty quick, gosh darn you!" 


“Well, I'll be boiled and skinned,” ex- 
ploded the cowboy as he rose with his cup, 
“you women is sure the stuff!” 


“Gee, but my feet hurts!” continued 
the hired girl; “at the Holdout last night 
[ never missed a single dance, and I 
stayed with it from nine till about six 
this morning. Say, did you fellows see 
the nifty looking jigger I danced the ln- 
durance with?” 

“Who, that scoundrel whose hair ain't 
growed out yet from being in the pen?” 

“Gosh, but he’s a hero! I had a herce 
time getting him; all the girls was after 
him. Ile stole three hundred head of beef 
and beat it clear to Idaho before he got 
dumped. You cheesy fellows can only 


have little 
brag 
but tl 
he 


road fights and shoots and then 
when the other fellow’s nose 
iat jigger, he kilt two or 
never blows none.” 
Madgy a great 

hotel. For in this rigid, 
of the West the hotel potatoes may 
burned, the hotel meat may be halt botled, 
but the one essential to making the place 
a success is to have a lady who has 
“hooking eood josher, 
although come to the 
largely curiosity about the 
chor the hired girl 
lakes themselves and 


bleeds, 
three and 
is 


acquisition to our 
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task consisted 
gum from the 
the whisky 


day I was helping 
This arduous 
in scraping the 
frames and throwing 
out of the windows 
“Well, my sugars she 
you'll do here when you learn 
not to act ignorant Them 
would just die for you, but they'll 
res fr me. They sit up and stare 
but they sit up and swear at me. I'm 
came, vou bet, but I’m a lady all right 
But ain't this the country for hired girls 
ind schoolmarms? 
“Now, them married 
Lonesome ranch, nothin’ 
fifty below, scrubbin’, 
shand a-feedin’ his and 
tobacco, and all the beaux and dances 
she could be enjoyin’. ‘Tain’t no wonder 
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inother improvement and marries thre¢ 
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Mme” the city S¥ee@ws 


Homes in thousands of cities tonight rest secure 
under the protection of the 


Smith & Wesson 


Its mere possession gives the sense of perfect safety. 


Used and recommended by the police of the big cities 
safest choice for any emergency. 


it is your 
See to it that your family and your valuables are properly protected. 
Ask your dealer for the Smith & Wesson today. 
Write for free booklet ‘‘The Revolver.’ 
Smith & Wesson, 430 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


For 56 Years Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 











LIFE and ACCIDENT Insurance un@er 
JETNA TEN DOLLAR COMBINATION 


issued by the A TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, 
Connecticut— the largest company in the world writing 
Life, Accident, Health and Liability Insurance. 

In extent and variety of protection this policy is without a rival. 


For $10 a Year (in “‘Preferred’’ Occupations) this policy pays: 
$2,000 for death from Travel, Elevator or Burning Building Accident. 
$1,000 for death from Ordinary Accident. 
$2,000 for loss of limbs or sight as a result of Travel Accident. 
$1,000 for loss of limbs or ‘sight, as a result of Ordinary Accident. 


The above amounts accumulate Ten Per Cent. 
additional cost. 


$250 FOR DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE No Medical Examination Required. 

The Accumulations, Double Benefits and Life Insurance provided 

by this Ten Dollar Combination make possible the payment of 

$3,250 at a cost of less than THREE CENTS A DAY in addition 

to weekly indemnity for total or partial disability from accident. 
SEND IN THE COUPON TO-DAY 


each year for five years without 
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Etna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


Il am under 55 years of age and in good health. Tell me about AETNA Ten Dollar Combination 
My name, busines and occupation are written below, 
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Radiant 
Base Burner 


for Catalog With 400 
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Most Up-to-Date Stoves 
—CASH or CREDIT 


Kalamazoo Stoves a/ways have stood at the head of the 
procession and wow with the /atest improvements 
they're better than ever. 
been reduced and you still can buy them cash 


We Ship 

In 24 Hours 
—You Are Al- 
mlowed 30 Days’ 










That’s enough to prove our offer fair and square and right. Don’t wait but 
ask us for our book of 400 Stoves. You must have these stove facts before 
you. Don't buy until you’ve seen them and gotten every detail of our offer 

backed by $100,000 bank bond. Write for catalog No. 176 and please give 
name of this paper. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We also make Furnaces and Gas Stoves, too. 


Yet the prices have 


or credit as you please. 
Don’t wait a minute 
about asking for 
our free book 
of stoves 
and our 


offer. 


200,000 


Satisfied Customers 





Ask for special catalogs if interested. 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 





Stoves 


Direct to You’ * 





comne: WHICH? 


cumrant 
TILE- LIKE 
SURFACE 


Trus-Con Floor Enamel produces a smooth, hard, wear- 
f@tisting surface on all interior cement or concrete floors 
Washable — easily mopped off Oil-proof. Stain-proof 


TRUS=CON FLOOR ENAMEL 





Protects floors in factories, hospitals, hotels, schools, office 
buildings, printing plants, etc. Saves machinery from abra- 


sion by conerete 


dust 


Guards health of employees. 


Easily applied with brush. Does not crack or peel off 
Vanety of colors. Write for free color card 


“TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL Co. 


‘F442 TRUSSED CONCRETE BLOG., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
‘ Waterproofings — Dampproofings— Technical Paints 




















Dealers write charges prepaid, $3.50. If 
discounts satisfactory, money refunded. 


Federal Sign System 
See stotemin Ins. Bide. Chicago ~~ 








Federal aie 
: plat quare 
Shaving nounted on strong, handsome folding 
trror frame. Stands or hangs at any desired 
( Patented ) angle. Delivered with 6 ft. silk 


connecting cord and plug, s 





The Perfect Light 


Combination mirror 
and electric lamp. Ad- 
justable searchlight re- 
‘lector concentrates all 
the light on the face, 
below the eyes. No 
light is thrown into 
eyes or the mirror to 
dazzle them. Attaches 
to any electric lamp 

‘ Use it 












Slobe-Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 
You may think your business ‘‘pe- 


culiar’’ and that it requires special 
| filing equipment. Chances are there 





is a Globe-Wernicke device that fits 
your need as if it was made to your 
order. Consult our agent in your 
locality or write for Catalog C. 810. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Basch Engage- 
ment and Solitaire 
Ring, 14K solid gold. 
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The Wonderful sus Basch Diamend Book FREE 
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Loom How to Become a News- 
per Artist— Earn Big Money 


Paide fa facts fully illustrated in this new book p 
pare by artist on big city paper. Simplified me Ye 
yourse if during spare time. CARTOONING. 

Cc KRid DAY pt Life Drawing, Technique, Pe 


tive, 


lew; te 
Coleman WArt Ag cy, 218 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo 


34 


ssignments, ¢€ Price $1 00 postpaid 





PATENTS that PAY BEST 


N \ NELGNS SOUGHT CAPITAI 
\\ free | RM: 


er 12, \WWashington, D. ¢ 





Virtue Rewarded 


(Coneluded from page 17 


fended them. Many of those attacked 
were accustomed to it, and dodged like a 
pup that is used to kicks. 

Others emitted loud roars of rage, and 
these resulted in the discharge of two re- 
porters, who were replaced with others 
who were induced 
to lease the “States- 
man.” The places 
they vacated were 
filled in turn by the 
former “Inquirer” 
reporters, and the 
gamie went merrily 
on as before. 

Here the publisher 
of the “Inquirer” 
prepared to wash 
his hands of the 
matter. But he had 
created a Franken- 
stein monster that 
he could not con- 
tend with. 

The “Daily States- 
man” jumped into 
the breach and 
opened a fund for 
the heroine of the 
sob story She 
walked through the 
streets or rode in 
the street cars daily 
for two hours, and 
a prize of $10 in 
gold was offered to 
any and all who 
should recognize 
her and present her 
with a copy of the 
“Statesman.” The 
police courts imme- 
diately became con- 
gested with the 
trials of men who 
accosted unescorted 
women in street 
cars, and a number 
of avaricious youths had their faces 
slapped by irate matrons. 

No one claimed a prize, for the reason 
that all tried to identify the woman by 
means of her newspaper pictures, which 
of course bore no resemblance to her 
whatever. Interest in the case rose again 
and another wave of sentimentality held 
the public in its grip. 

Every morning the front page of the 
“Statesman” flamed with striking fea- 
tures. Clever writers produced gems of 
fiction, which were embellished with mas- 
terly examples of the photographer's art. 
One day it was a pose of the little one 
learning her prayers at her mother’s knee, 
and the next morning it was little Violet 
Marbleheart, aged two years and six 
months, who was so touched by the tale 
of misery and suffering published in the 
“Statesman” that she broke open her toy 
bank and sent the contents, $100 exactly, 
to swell the fund. 

The public applauded the generosity and 
startling precocity of the child, and admired 
her picture, posed with her g#andmother, 
the socially ambitious Mrs. Géimber. 

The circulation of the “Stag@sman” rose 
bv leaps and bounds, and theé*publisher of 
the “Inquirer” grew frantie+with rage as 
he contemplated the cheap*and effective 
method by which his rival fad stolen the 
news prize of the day from under his very 
nose. He telegraphed to New York for 
the $100,000-a-year expert, but that gen- 
tleman was busy with a crusade to compel 
all owners of house cats to inoculate their 
pets with bubonic plague v irus 

The $50,000-a-year assistant 
expert was sent instead, but 


for twenty-four hours and 
surrendered in despair 

Six days after the attempted 
“Hungry” Fletcher, 
the greenest “cub” on the “In- 
quirer’s” staff, was suddenly 
seized of a brilliant idea. He 
approached the Presence and 


opened for the hero 
His suggestion was instant 
approved and he was r¢ 
warded by promotion to the 


post of Freak Editor, with a .; 
salary of fabulous propor / 
ns The sudden rise of 
fletcher, who was no longer 
hungry, from his meager st 


veekly, was never 
known by the paper's sub 

1) - "TY - er 
scripers., Phe readers read 
nm, and the rest looked at 
the pictures 


pend of $12v 





Violet broke open her toy bank 


Attention was turned away from the 
“Statesman” and checks began to pour 
into the ‘ “Inquirer” fund. Thereupon the 
publisher of the “Statesman,” being wise 
in his generation, turned over $1 632.48 to 
the woman and retired to his sanctum to 
lie in wait for the 
next carrion feast. 

On Tuesday 
morning the “In- 
quirer” announced 
that the subscrip- 
tions to the hero 
fund totaled $1,487, 
and in a burst of 
generosity agreed 
to donate the odd 
$13 to make a total 
of $1,500 and close 
the fund. 

Physicians at the 
hospital, where the 
rescuer had been ly- 
ing between life and 
death, stated that he 
might be taken to 
the “Inquirer” office 
for the purpose of 
formally accepting 
the fund. 

The publisher’s 
own luxurious li- 
mousine was pressed 
into service, and 
Mr. Pringle con- 
voyed the hero to 
an outfitter’s shop 
where he was suit- 
ably arrayed for the 
Splendid- 
ly attired from head 
to foot, the hero 
then continued his 
triumphal progress 
to the “Inquirer” 
office, where, lean- 
ing on Mr. Pringle’s 
arm, he painfully 
made his way to the editorial rooms. 

Awaiting him here was the woman he 
had saved. She carried her baby in her 
arms, and was prepared to take a promi- 
nent position in the flash-light picture of 
the publisher placing a plethoric roll of 
bills in the hands of her rescuer 

A photographer stood ready, his flash- 
light in his hand, and reporters and copy 
readers crowded around to watch the pro- 
ceedings. The hero puffed hard on the 
perfecto which Mr. Pringle had thought- 
fully provided for him, and looked about 
in search of inspiration for the speech of 
thanks he felt was incumbent upon him. 

As he looked about the group his eye 
rested for an instant on the woman he 
had saved from the river, and he turned 
and fled from the place. 

Reporters pursued him. Copy boys 
shouted after him. It was of no avail, for 
the hero ran as if pursued by all the powers 
of darkness, and he was never seen again 

So they gave his fund to the woman 

She was his wife 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—107 


Four-fifths of the whole tire question, among standard 
tires, centers around these quertes. 
depends, under average conditions, half your tire expense. 


Do You Want Them 
Just Rated Size 


Do You Want Tires 
That Rim-Cut 


With clincher tires—the hooked- 
base tires—one must always risk 
these rim-cuts. 

Such tires, when punctured and 
run flat, may rim-cut in a moment. 
And _ under-inflation 
rim-cutting. 


may lead to 
This has never been avoided, and 
can never be avoided, with the o!d- 
type tires. 
Our 
most makes of clinchers, show that 


latest statistics, covering 
23 per cent of all ruined tires are 
rim-cut. Our own experience with 
Goodyear clinchers confirms this 
general average. And rim-cut ruin 


is beyond repair. 


Perhaps 200,000 motor car owners 
And_ the 


than we 


now use Goodyear tires. 


number is growing faster 
can supply them. 
The 


times over within the past three 


users have multiplied twelve 


years. They double now once in 
eight months. 


It requires over 100,000 tires month- 
ly to supply the 
premier tires. 


demand for these 
No other tire has ever 


commanded anywhere near that sale. 


“his is largely due to a growing re 
bellion. Men rebelled 
rim-cutting—rebelled against skimpy 
tires. 


The 13-Year Tire 


Goodyear tires are the final result 


have against 


of 13 years spent in tire making. 
For years we have used a tire-testing 
machine to guide us in the making. 


Hundreds of tires have been worn out 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Two Questions 
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must suffer that 
utter 
waste—else buy new-type tires. 


So tire 
and 


users 


worry expense — that 


The New Type 


The new type means our patent 
tire—the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 


tire. 
Rim-cutting with this type is 
simply impossible. It has never 


occurred on one tire of this type. 
It never can occur. 

So this tire expense can be wiped 
out forever by simply adopting 
No-Rim-Cut tires. And that means 


an average saving of 23 per cent. 


in our factory under all sorts of road 


conditions. 


Thus we have compared about 240 
We have com- 


and 


formulas and fabrics. 


pared every method process — 
compared rival tires with our own. 


After all these years, all the actual 


Tires of rated size will prove all 
right if the tire size is sufficient. 


But most tires are overloaded. 
Sometimes by extras added to the 
over - weight 


car, sometimes by 


passengers. Blow-outs are largely 


due to this overloading. 


Every 5 per cent which you 
add to the deducts 15 


per cent, it is estimated, from the 


tire load 


tire mileage. 


This being so, every 5 per cent 


which you add to the tire size 
should add 15 per cent to the 
mileage. 


tests, we have brought Goodyear tires 


pretty close to perfection. 


Back of our special features lies a 
quality which has never been excelled. 


How We Do It 


You will ask how tires of this qual- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


e— 


AR 


AKRON, OHIO 








Goodyear pneumatic tires are guaranteed when filled with air at the recommended 


pressure. 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


When filled with any substitute for air our guarantee is withdrawn. 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Oversiz. 


On your answer 


Y, 
“ 


200,000 Men Say Ne 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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10 Per Cent Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires, to meet thé 
conditions, are made JO.per cen 
That means 
10 per cent ‘more*air; 10 per cent 
added carrying capacity. And that 
will add, under average conditions; 
atleast 25 per cent tothe tire 
mileage. 


over the rated size; 


Add. these savings together 
23. plus\25 per cent. That means 
about half of one’s tire expense. 
And ‘they aré not theoretical sav- 
ings. 
already proved them 
tens of thousands of 


Legions of tire users have 
proved them 
times. The 
average is pretty sure. 


ity, and oversize tires, can be built at 


the Gor xlyear prices. 


The answer lies in our margin of 
profit. Last year it averaged 8! per 


cent. 


Our output is the largest in the 


world. All our machinery is up-to- 
date. So our costs are reduced to the 


minimum. 


We have modest capitalization—no 


water in our stock—no bonded debt. 


And our earnings are divided among 


an output of 100,000 tires monthly. 


Thus tires that can’t rim-cut—over- 


size tires—tires of the maximum qual 


ity—are sold at the Goodyear prices. 


The Goodyear Tire Book—based on 13 
filled with 
Ask us to mail 


years of tire making — is 
facts you should know. 


it to you. 

















This symbol on all 
Edison Mazda 
cartons 


tee @ee eae ta 


Everywhere 


Electric light for all the world—in city, village and 
country, on land and sea—this is Edison’s dream come 


true. 


Electric light for everybody is made possible by the 


long-lasting economy of the 


Edison Mazda Lamp 


Ten cents today buys as much 
electric light as a dollar did 
twenty-five years ago. 


Inventors, manufacturers and 
lighting companies have con- 
tinuously 
the lamps that give the light, 
but also the service [that makes 


improved, not only 


electric light universal. 


Why it is Cheaper 


All this progress, crowned 
with the Edison Mazda Lamp 
itself, brings electric light within the 
- ~ . 
reach of every business and every home. 
This new lamp is twice as econom- 
ical as the best electric lamps previously 
in common use. 


Join the millions using these lamps, 
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lve so 


that 
SO lit 


g much light tor 
tle money. No store or 
home is too small to have elec- 


tric light. 

And electric wiring is now 
so simplified that you can install 
electricity at surprisingly low 
cost and with little disturbance. 


New Lamps in Old Fixtures 


If you are still using old 
style electric lamps, put Edison 
Mazdas in the ¢ame sockets— 


and compare results. 


g elec- 


Ask any lighting company or 


trical dealer about modern  house-wir- 


and the best sizes. ot 


Mazda 
Do this today. 


ns stvles and 


ing 
Edison Lamps for your 


special 


needs. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Sales Offices in all large cities 


Lamp Agencies Every where 





The Guarantee of 
Excellence on 
Goods Electrical 








